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Summary of the News 


President Wilson is still laboring over the 
railway crisis, though, as we write, the situa- 
tion seems not to have advanced far beyond 
the stage which we described last week. The 
men are still holding out for an eight-hour 
day, and the railway heads are convinced that 
arbitration is the best means of settlement. 
The President, by his speedy espousal of the 
short day, laid himself open to the charge 
from the owners that certain concessions 
should likewise be made to them. To avert a 
deadlock, Mr. Wilson on Saturday consulted 
with Senator Newlands to see whether Con- 
gress before its adjournment could not be 
induced to pass some legislation looking to 
an alleviation of the railways’ present bur- 
den; specifically to a definite promise that 
freight-rates would be raised. In Mr. Wil- 
son’s plan was also the thought of a bill pro- 
viding for a permanent arbitration board to 
hear similar disputes. As the bill which the 
President endeavored to amend is in the Sen- 
ate, after having passed the House, it seemed 
quite improbable that the question could be 
threshed out anew at this session of Con- 
gress. 





On Monday afternoon Mr. Wilson again 
summoned the railway presidents to a 
conference, and it here transpired that the 
brotherhoods had already issued a secret or- 
der calling a general strike to begin at 7 
o'clock A. M. on Labor Day. The brother- 
hood heads were summoned to the White 
House on Monday evening and, admitting the 
authenticity of the strike order, refused to 
rescind it. Owing to the possibility of a tie- 
up in a few days, the railway presidents told 
Mr. Wilson that it was imperative that they 
should return to protect their properties. Mr. 
Wilson has announced that he will go before 
Congress to ask for legislation to prevent 
the strike. 





The most important item in the news of 
the war is undoubtedly the official announce- 
ment received from Berlin on Monday morn- 
ing that on the evening of the previous day 
Rumania had declared war on Austria-Hun- 
gary, the decision having been reached at a 
meeting of the Crown Council held at 
Bucharest on Sunday morning. Precisely 
what has led Rumania to this action is not 
entirely clear, though two circumstances must 
certainly have had a strong influence. The 
first is, of course, Italy’s declaration of war 
on Germany, in which the Italian Govern- 
ment on Sunday stated through the Swiss 
Government that it considered itself from 
August 28 at war with the German Empire, 
Italy’s announcement being necessitated by 
her entrance into the campaign on the Sa- 
lonica front. It will be remembered that 
when Italy first took up arms it was a fore- 
gone conclusion in certain quarters that Ru- 
mania would do likewise, so closely bound 
up with each other did the interests of the 
two countries appear. The other circum- 
Stance is the recent efforts of Russia to 
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clear of hostile forces the Rumanian border 
in southern Bukowina. The expected hap- 
pened when Germany retaliated by her decla- 
ration of war against Rumania; and it was 
announced on Monday that fighting had al- 
ready begun on the frontier of Transylvania 
The attitude of Turkey and Bulgaria towards 
this new situation has not been officially an- 
nounced. 


Now that Rumania is to be counted upon, 
the position of the Allies in the near east 
appears to be materially strengthened. Thus 
Bulgaria must almost certainly recall some 
of her troops from the Salonica front. The 
inducement to Greece to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies is also increased. Even 
now the report is significant that Gen. 
Moschopoulos, an avowed friend of the En- 
tente Powers, has been appointed chief of 
staff of the Greek army. The position of | 
Greece has been rendered particularly critical | 
during the past week by the endeavor of | 
Bulgaria to occupy the Greek port of Kavala, | 
by which she has come into direct 
with Greek garrisons. If, as seems likely, it | 
is Bulgaria's intention to despoil of 
envied territory, the latter country will find | 
it most difficult to refrain from war. A gigan- 
tic demonstration took place before the resi- | 
dence of Venizelos when he proposed the | 

| 
| 


clash | 


Greece 


sending of a committee to the King to urge 
him to prepare the army for 
ture of existing conditions.” 


“a possible rup- 


On the western front the British have ad- 
vanced steadily in their attack upon the im- 
portant stronghold at Thiepval. It is known 
that Germany, in her defensive campaign, had 
strongly fortified this town, and its capture 
by the British, which now seems inevitable, 
will mean a considerable loss to her. A par- 
ticularly vivid description of the manner in 
which trench after trench in this vicinity has 
been wiped out by artillery fire was printed in 
the New York Times of Sunday. Progress is 
also noted in the region of Ginchy and Guille- 
mont, and Allied troops have now progressed 
beyond Maurepas. 

Congress, which despaired of 
before September 9, suddenly busied itself to 
such a degree that it planned to finish its 
session next Friday. Whether the railway 
crisis, together with the President's request 
for new legislation, will mean a postpone- 
ment, is not as yet certain. 





\djourning | 


The names of the three American members 
of the International Joint Commission created 
to compose the differences existing between 
the American and Mexican Governments were | 
given out by Secretary Lansing shortly after 
the Nation went to press last week. They 
are: Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the In- 
terior; George Gray, of Wilmington, Del., for- 
mer member of the judiciary and until re- 
cently Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit, 
and Dr. John R. Mott, of New York, general 
secretary of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. To 
make the record complete we give the names 
of the Mexican members, which were an- 
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nounced several weeks ago: Luis Cabrera, 
Minister of Finance in Carranza’s Cabinet; 
Alberto Pani, President of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways, and Ignacio Bonillas Sub- 
Secretary in the Mexican Department of Com- 
munications. 


A semil-official telegram from Berlin, dated 
August 23, admitted that on the preceding 
Saturday the German battleship Westfalen 
had been hit and slightly damaged by a Brit- 
ish torpedo. On August 26 it was offictally 
announced from London that a British naval 
auxiliary, Duke of Albany, had been torpe- 
doed in the North Sea, with the loss of her 
commander and twenty-three men Italians 
also suffered the loss of the steamer Erix, of 
885 tons gross, and of the sailing vessel Dea, 
of 167 tons gross. On the night of August 
24 German airships perpetrated a raid on the 
and southeast coasts of England; no 
casualties were reported This was in 
dition to an attack the night 
an airship which dropped bombs in the fields 
on the east coast. In return British aero- 
planes made a dash over Belgium, penetrat 
ing to the vicinity of Namur, thirty-six miles 
southeast of Brussels, and bombarding sheds 


east 
ad- 


preceding by 


of German airships. 


All Germany is rejoicing over the safe return 
of the Deutschland, which reached the mouth 
of the River Weser on the afternoon of Au 
travelled only 100 miles un- 


on 


gust 23, 
der water 


having 





President Wilson has succeeded in saving 
the provisions of the General bill 
for the creation of a permanent non-partisan 
Tariff Commission. Senator Underwood, in 
the discussion on this measure, caused some- 
thing of a scandal in Congress by rejecting 
the decision of the party caucus and regis- 
tering his disapproval of the provision which 
Mr. .Underwood 


Revenue 


puts a tax on dyestuffs. 
maintains that in certain features of the bill 
the Democratic party is at variance with Its 


traditional policy. 


Dr. Karl Liebknecht, leader of the 
party in Germany, who appealed against his 
sentence of treason, has received a new and 
severer sentence of four years and one month 
of penal servitude and expulsion from the 
army. On the other hand, no treason, 4s 
write, has been charged against Cardinal 
Mercier because of the stirring address which 
he delivered in the Cathedral at Brussels on 
July 21, which was the eighty-sixth anniver 
sary of the declaration of Belgian indepen- 

We commend to our readers the text 
address, which was published in trans- 


August 27 


Socialist 


we 


dence. 
of the 
lation in the New York Times of 


As a result of negotiations carried on be 
tween the British and Swedish Gover 
the correspondence relating to which has now 
been made public, Sweden has released 60,000 
parcels destined for Russia, under an agree- 
ment with Great Britain to submit the mat 

ter to arbitration after the war. The Swedish 
seizures had been in retaliation for 
interference with the parcel post 


Sweden and the United States 


nments 


Sritish 
between 








188 | 
The Week 


Most American difficulties of government 
have to do with disentangling a great na- 
tional interest from a multiplicity of local 
This 
eyes in the efforts of President Wilson to 





interests. is exemplified under our 


prevent the railway strike. It is especially 
illustrated in the reported attitude of mem- 
The President has been 


consulting them with reference to measures 


bers of Congress. 


that might be good, not only for the exist- 
ing emergency, but for any that may arise 
in the future. Here, certainly, is a national 
Mr. Wilson 
acts and speaks in the name of the whole 
And there is no doubt that the 


whole country would approve, and breathe 


interest, if there ever was one. 


country. 


easier, if in the face of all the medley of 
conflicting claims a fixed and guiding prin- 
It might 
be a statute modelled on the Canadian plan, 


ciple could be enacted into law. 
establishing arbitration as the recognized 
method of settling labor disputes, and mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for railway employees 
to strike, or the companies to lock their men 
out, until after official inquiry and arbitra- 
tion had been fully tried out. On plans like 
these President Wilson is understood to have 
been sounding Representatives and Senators. 





With what result? If we may believe the 
Washington dispatches, not a very encour- 
aging one. Members of Congress are report- 
ed to be afraid of the labor vote. There we 
have it—a local interest against the nation- 
al 


tive or an occasional Senator, the hostility 


interest. Now, for a given Representa- 
of the labor unions may be a serious mat- 
ter. In his district, or his State, it might 
have a decisive influence upon his particular 
political career. But nationally this has nev- 
er been so. All attempts to win, or to “de 
liver,” the labor vote the country over have 
hitherto failed. No Presidential candidate 
has ever been defeated solely because labor 
When 
the small class-interest has to meet the gen- 
And 


we are confident that it would in the pres- 


organizations declared against him. 

eral interest of all, it ceases to count. 
ent instance. The part of the railway em- 
ployees now threatening a strike represent 
but a tiny fraction of the workers of the land, 
and a still tinier one of the entire popula- 
tion. And if President Wilson were openly 
and boldly to throw himself upon the whole 
people, it is certain that no group or class, 
be able to 


in or out of Congress, would 


stand against him. The nation would be 


bound to win a victory over the locality. 
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ed as members of the International Joint 
Commission for a settlement with Mexico 
are apparent. For a body whose work is 
bound to be largely arbitral in nature and 
to involve problems of international law, 
Judge Gray has behind him not only the 
experience of a long judicial career, but his 
record as a signatory to the Treaty of Paris 
in 1898, chairman of the commission that 
settled the anthracite strike of 1902, mem- 
ber of the fisheries-dispute commission with 
Great Britain, and member of the permanent 
arbitration court at The Hague. Secretary 
Lane is known as one of the ablest men in 
the Cabinet and endowed with a special gift 
of happy eloquence which should not be 
out of place in negotiations with represen- 
tatives of the punctilious and rhetorical Car- 
ranza. Mr. Mott, as Secretary of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A., has had exception- 
al opportunities for acquainting himself with 
the psychology and the problems of nations 
and rulers. The make-up of the Commis- 
sion might have been improved by the ap- 
pointment of an expert in Mexico’s eco- 
nomic problems. Among Carranza’s ap- 
pointees is the president of the Mexican 
National Railways. 





though the immediate and official 
purpose of the International Joint Commis- 
sion is to find a solution for the problems 
leading to the presence of the American 
army in Mexico, it is the hope of those who 
would see a permanent return of peace to 
Mexico and good-will between the two na- 
tions that the work of the International 
Commission may broaden so as to embrace 
the internal economic problems of the Mex- 
ican people, by which domestic peace and 
international amity are conditioned. Spe- 
cifically there should come as a result of the 
work of the Commission an understanding 
as to financial aid from this country for 
the rehabilitation of Mexico’s economic life. 
Our proposals for a Commission spoke of 
some such programme, and Carranza has 
not rejected the suggestion. It has been 
the difficulty of our position from the be- 
ginning that, with all good will for the 
Mexican people, we could not give aid with- 
out intervening in their internal affairs, 
and that such intervention has had to be 
carried on under the forms of international 
propriety. It will require ingenuity to ex- 
pand the work of a Commission for the ad- 
justment of boundary disputes into a Com- 
mission for the reorganization of Mexican 
finance and industry. But with the unmis- 
takable desire of the American people and 


For, 





the Administration to help Mexico out of 
her troubles the thing can be done if only 
Carranza’s famous point of honor can be 
kept quiescent. 





Senator Underwood’s spirited protest 
against the dyestuffs paragraph of the Gen- 
eral Revenue bill recalls the opposition of 
Republican Senators to the last tariff mea- 
sure passed by their party. Yet the differ- 
ences between the two incidents are far 
greater than the similarity. The Senator 
from Alabama stigmatized the item as “the 
rankest sort of protection,” but his motion 
necessarily had to do with the section of 
the bill under discussion, which was the 
income-tax section, and nobody expects him 
or any of the four Democratic Senators who 
voted for his amendment to vote against the 
bill on final passage. This vote was the sig- 
nificant feature of the Republican opposition 
to the Payne-Aldrich bill. Ten Republican 
Senators carried their opposition to that 
length. They were Cummins and Dolliver of 
Iowa, Brown and Burkett of Nebraska, 
Clapp and Nelson of Minnesota, Beveridge, 
Indiana’s only Republican Senator, Bristow 
of Kansas, Crawford of South Dakota, and 
La Follette of Wisconsin. Their action her- 
alded the split that gave the Democrats an 
easy victory three years later. When we 
see both Senators from Alabama, Kentucky, 
and Maryland, and one from New York, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri vot- 
ing against a tariff bill, we shall begin to 
fear that the party of chronic disunity is 
really going to break apart for the space of 
a campaign. 





Democratic insurgency which goes the 
length of voting against a Democratic tariff 
bill is supplied by Louisiana; this not be- 
cause the bill might be mistaken for a Re- 
publican measure, but for the contrary rea- 
son. Such insurgency is, in the nature of 
things political, hopeless. But when Bever- 
idge swept the Indiana Republican primaries 
after voting against a Republican tariff 
bill; when he aroused the enthusiasm of the 
State Convention by citing schedule after 
schedule of the Payne-Aldrich measure and 
chanting the refrain, “I could not stand for 
it then, and I cannot stand for it now”; 
when Taft gave up an arranged speech at 
Indianapolis because he could not speak his 
mind without assailing the position of In- 
diana’s one Republican Senator—all this 
happening with a Congressional election in 
the making—the cloud on the Republican 
horizon was visible to duller-eyed men than 
Elijah, There is nothing like that this year. 
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It was not a Democratic President who saw 
his party driving straight for the rocks and 
was powerless to stop it. 





Two bills are before Congress, as a hot de- 
bate has reminded us, to strengthen the cor- 
rupt praetices legislation of 1907, 1911, and 
1912. One, the Mapes bill, has passed the 
House, while the Owen bill is pending in 
the Senate. Without attaching particular 
weight to such accusations as those which 
flew thick in the Senate, it must be granted 
that some of the objects held in view by 
both measures are sound and urgent. It is 
well known that in the elections to the 
House, for example, the requirements of 
various State laws concerning publicity of 
expenditure are often disregarded. A can- 
didate who wins is not likely to take the 
trouble to file complaints against an oppo- 
nent wko has made a false statement, or no 
statement at all; one who loses is afraid of 
being accused of taking his defeat bitter- 
ly. The Mapes bill requires each candidate 
for the House to furnish the Clerk a state- 
ment, in advance of the election, of the 
name and address of each of his opponents. 
If any such opponent fails to make a sworn 
statement of expenditures, with vouchers 
attached, in due time, the Clerk is required 
to notify the district prosecutor for the 
United States. 
only campaign committees operating in two 


The present law requires 


or more States to make a statement. It is 
now preposed to require all party commit- 
tees receiving or expending money in the 
election of a President, Vice-President, Sen- 
ator, or Representative to make a statement, 
even theugh operating within one State. The 
proposed reduction in the allowable expen- 
diture of a Representative to $2,500 and of a 
Senator te $5,000 is also sound, as are the 
new safeguards against indirect donations 
by a corporation. Whether any such radi- 
cal reduction in the expenditures of the na- 
tional cemmittees as that contemplated by 
the Owen bill, to $400,000 each, is practica- 
ble, seems highly doubtful. 





Rumania’s final decision to go to war on 
the side of the Allies is much more signifi- 
cant than Italy’s declaration of war upon 
Germany. The latter action is merely a for- 
mal recognition of existing facts. It was 
doubtless made, however, on the understand- 
ing between Rome and Bucharest that Ru- 
mania would join in the war. The whole is 
thus a distinct triumph of Allied diplomacy. 
All the indications are that Greece will be 
the next to be added to what is to-day almost 
a complete European coalition against the 





Teutonic Powers. The two Kaisers have now 
against them an even more formidable ar- 
ray of enemies than confronted and crushed 


Napoleon. 





Upon Germany, the effect of Rumania’s 
declaring war on Austria will be both mor- 
al and military. Morally, it cannot fail to be 
a great blow to German hopes and German 
confidence. Only a few days ago we were 
told from Berlin that Rumanian statesmen, 
being among the shrewdest in Europe, could 
not think of siding with the Entente unless 
they were sure that the Allies were going to 
win. Thus we have the fatal comment sup- 
plied in advance by the Germans themselves! 
Take the lowest view of the motives of 
Bratiano and King Ferdinand, and it only 
shows that they believe the doom of the Teu- 
tonic Powers to have sounded. Moreover, 
Germany could not sit by this time in ap- 
parent indifference when war was declared 
on Austria, as she did when Italy took that 
course last year. Francis Joseph was en- 
titled to call upon the Emperor William for 
help when the sword was thrust at Transy)- 
vania, and Hungary was threatened anew. 
Accordingly, Germany took up the Ru- 
manian challenge. It would be idle to 
make military predictions, but it is plain 
that Rumania will act in unison with 
Russia, and that together they can aim a 
mortal stroke at weakened Austria unless 
Germany comes to her aid. Besides, nobody 
knows what will happen to Bulgaria. Ru- 


mania seized the opportunity to bring her to | 


her knees at the end of the Balkan war, and 
may do so again. 
with Turkey may be cut, and the whole Ger- 
man dream of gorgeous Oriental expansion 
be left as only the baseless fabric of a vi- 
sion. It is truly a critical hour for Ger- 
many; and it may well be that the future 
historian will describe the action of Italy 
and Rumania in August, 1916, as sealing the 
fate of the Teutonic Alliance. 





Anything of ill omen in the plurality for 
ex-Gov. Colquitt in the first Texas primary 
a few weeks ago is dissipated by the im- 
pressive triumph of Culberson in the final 
test. With the third candidate eliminated 
and the issue narrowed to that of choosing 
a Wilson or an anti-Wilson Senator, the 
Democracy of the Lone Star State seems to 
have had no difficulty in making up its mind. 
The voice of even the border counties can 
hardly be so strong for war with Mexico as 
Colquitt would have had the country think. 
But more than Mexico was involved in the 


German communications | 











isvY 


contest, if we may rely upon the statement 
that the “German element” was solidly be 


hind Colquitt. Supporters of the Adminis 
tration will see in this aspect of the outcome 
encouragement for November. The issue of 
“Americanism” is evidently not to be the 
| property of the Republicans alone. Even if 
Texas had been anti-Wilson, her electoral 
votes would have been the President's, but tt 
will hearten his party throughout the na- 








tion to have this display of unity in the one 
State where it was seriously threatened. Sen- 
ator Culberson dispassionately accepts the 
result as determined without reference to 
his personality or his services at Washing 
ton. It cannot have been altogether so, but 
in any case the country as well as bis party 
is to be congratulated upon his return to 


the Senate. 


The Progressive candidate for the long 
term in the Senate from Indiana has fol 
lowed the candidate for the short term In 
withdrawing from the ticket. He, too, tn- 
sists upon his loyalty to Progressive prin- 
ciples, but does not signalize this loyalty 
by joining another party. Yet he draws one 
more of those distinctions which reveal how 
mystical is the Progressive faith. “You are 
aware,” he writes to his State Chairman, 


“that I was of the opinion at the time of 


our State Convention that we should only 


make a ticket with candidates for State 
offices and leave the people the choice of 
United States Senators nominated by the 
two old parties.” Being still of the same 
opinion, he now declines to make the race 
for the Senate. His action is the stranger 
in that Republicans and Democrats freely 
admit that one of their candidates for the 
Senate is a weight on the other. Besides, 
it was at Chicago and not at any mere 
State Convention that the Progressives were 
wronged, first in 1912 and again this year. 
This Indiana Progressive is at one with 
many others, however, in wishing to give up 
his party and keep it too. He desires the 
State organization kept intact and a good 
showing made for the State ticket, “to the 
end that the Progressive party shall be an 
element to be reckoned with when the peo- 
ple generally want to be heard in their po- 


litical affairs.” 

There is nothing discouraging in the re 
ports from Maine that only handfuls of farm- 
ers attended the first hearings of the Farm 
Loan Board upon methods of operation. Not 
merely is this the harvest season, and not 


merely is the fact plain that New England 
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farmers have never been burdened by the 
high interest rates current in the new agri- 
cultural States of the West; the Federal 
Government would have been short-sighted 
had it expected the farmers to realize at 
once the advantages of the law and to has- 
the farm 


ten to associate themselves in 


loan associations which the new law au- 
American farmers are individual- 
istic, national credit scheme based 


upon the formation of bodies of even as few 


thorizes. 


and a 


as ten landowners will be slow in spread- 
ing its activities throughout the nation. The 
hearings of the Board, which receives $100,- 
000 for “organization,” were arranged for 
with a shrewd eye to stimulating farmers 
to the formation of these local associations 
of the various Federal Land Banks. They 
will be accompanied by other propaganda, 
for the law expressly authorizes a campaign 
to advertise the principles and advantage 


of the scheme. 





You meet Plattsburgh alumni who have 
brought back from camp the conviction that 
universal military training is the right 


thing; not because of the pleasure of it or 
because of the necessity of it, but as a sim- 
ple matter of justice. To the young men 
hiking the dusty roads under forty pounds 
dead weight and a blistering sun comes the 
bitter thought of other young men who have 
chosen to spend their vacations in the or- 
thodox fashion, with a girl in a canoe by day 
and dancing by night. From all that you 
have read about the zeal for service and 
the nation’s need you might imagine that 
with the men at Plattsburgh the sense of 
their own hard fate would only merge into 
the consciousness of a higher self-satisfac- 
tion. But the sentiment brought back from 
Plattsburgh in many cases seems to be that 
sacrifice should not be voluntary, but that 
everybody should be compelled to succumb 
mood. If pride entered into 


the 


to the heroic 


the question, Plattsburgh volunteer 


ought to cherish the distinction of being a 


better citizen than most men. Instead he 


asks plaintively and in the _ vernacular, 


Apparently, 
the way out is by either universal military 


“Why should I be the ‘goat’?” 


training or the prohibition of co-educational 
summer hotels for all young men who refuse 
to go to Plattsburgh. 


Women may now practice law in Georgia 


upon the same conditions as men. This is 
one of the few measures of importance pass- 
ed by the Legislature just adjourned. A 
compulsory-education law also was placed 


upon the statute books, but it Is weak. It 





provides that children between eight and 
fourteen shall attend school or be taught at 
home for at least four months in the year. 
The Highway Commission law, rushed 
through at the last minute, leaves it doubt- 
ful whether the State will be able to claim 
the $2,000,000 which, under certain arrange- 
ments, it might receive from the Federal 
appropriation for good roads. The Consti- 
tutional amendment exempting college en- 
dowments from taxation was defeated; a 
majority of House and Senate favored it, but 
the necessary two-thirds could not be ob- 
tained. The capital will remain at Atlanta. 
But no legislative session can be called a 
failure which decided the momentous ques- 
tion of a State flower. It was resolved that 
“Whereas, in many of the States of the 
Union some flower indigenous to the soil of 
the State has been chosen as an emblem of 
its sovereignty, and Whereas, hitherto the 
General Assembly of Georgia has made no 
such selection, and Whereas, the Cherokee 
rose, having its origin among the aborigines 
of the northern portion of the State of 
Georgia, is indigenous to its soil and grows 
with equal luxuriance in every county of the 
State,” the Cherokee rose “be and the same 
is hereby adopted and declared to be the 
floral emblem of the State of Georgia.” 





A few days ago, how many persons could 
have said where John Brown’s body lies? 
This is one of the disadvantages of having 
no Valhalla, no Westminster Abbey—we do 
not keep in mind where more than a few of 
our eminent men and women are buried, 
and if we did, we could not visit their 
inconvenience. But 


graves without great 


there are compensations. No one can ques- 
tion the propriety of laying the sacred dust 
amid the surroundings which the living 
man called home. This is especially the case 
when the dwelling also is preserved, as 
Monticello. The home and tomb of Wash- 
ington make a shrine at once national and 
yet touched with the privacy that the most 
public character cannot—and would not— 
quite lose. There is something democratic 
in the burial of a man who has held the 
highest place in the republic, in the grave- 
yard of his humble town, amid the mounds 
of the obscure. And what could be more 
fitting than that, as in the case of John 
Brown at North Elba, the place which knew 
him when the world was still to hear of 
him should receive him again when his work 


was done? 





Spain also has been having her railway 
difficulties, of which we have heard little. 








The recent strike on the lines of the Com- 
pafifa del Norte, when at midnight the crews 
left their trains in the nearest station, and 
the General Union of Workers appointed a 
committee empowered to call a general 
strike, has been a complete failure. “The 
Government,” according to a correspondent 
of the Boston Monitor, “applied military 
mobilization to all men on the Northern 
Railway who were liable to it, drafted mili- 
tary and naval engineers into the railway 
service, and the companies supplemented the 
effort by a remarkable display of versatility 
on the part of their own people and of vol- 
unteers.” This imitation of French exam- 
ple proved thoroughly effective, especially as 
the Opposition under Dato and others prof- 
fered its whole-hearted support. But even 
France seems to have been surpassed in the 
fact that the Duke of Zaragoza acted as 
conductor of a train from Ponzuelo to Leon, 
and later brought back a string of coal cars. 
At the same time the miners of Asturias 
struck, but were influenced by the hearty 
public disapproval to make a quick peace. 
If there are those in Spain who, as in New 
Zealand, France, and Italy, have dreamed 
of a revolutionary general strike, they wil! 
be awakened by this experience. 








Being of diminutive stature, the Japanese 
must suffer less than strangers from the 
cramped railway cars which their narrow- 
gauge lines make necessary; but there is 
reported a wide discontent with the econom- 
ic and other inconveniences of the system. 
Like other nations, Japan has been taught 
much by her conquests. She found the 
standard gauge of 4 feet 8% inches in Korea, 
and retained it; in South Manchuria she 
found the broad Russian gauge and reduced 
it; and the narrow Auteng-Mukden line she 
widened. Japanese returning from the Asi- 
atic Continent are struck with the hamper- 
ing nature of a gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, and 
the movement for a change had gatherd such 
force that the last budget was voted by the 
House of Peers only on condition that the 
question should be settled by the Ministry. 
The reasons for hesitation lie in the fact 
that on 6,000 miles of Government railway 
the tracks would have to be widened, the 
rolling stock rebuilt, and tunnels expanded. 
The cost would perhaps reach $500,000,000. 
Traffic, moreover, would for a period of 
many years be somewhat disorganized. On 
the other hand, the change would increase 
the carrying capacity of the roads and the 
speed of trains, reduce working costs, and 
put at the disposal of Japan the railway in- 
ventions of the world. 
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OUR MARITIME FUTURE. 





So far as present conditions go, it is a 
charitable view of the Shipping bill that it 
is harmlessly useless. It was introduced 
early in the war, when fear of capture tied 
up every ship of a belligerent nation, and 
wheat and cotton growers were clamorous 
for means of marketing their huge crops. 
Within eight months exports were pouring 
out in unprecedented bulk, and the “emer- 
gency” was gone. The bill was kept alive 


because the President had set his heart ~ 


it, because it seemed a pledge of the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to encourage capture of 
Latin-American markets, and perhaps be- 
cause some Democrats thought that an Ad- 
ministration which opposed 
should seek to remove certain of the ob- 
stacles to international trade upon which 
the protectionist system is based. In its 
much-amended form, it avoids international 
complications by forbidding the purchase 
of ships of belligerents, and guards against 
robbing our marine by demanding the ac- 
quisition of ships not already in our trade. 
So hard will it be to find vessels that the 
fear of existing lines regarding injurious 
Federal competition seems premature. The 
law will probably be fully operative only 
when the war closes, and more vessels are 
on the market; and it may be that the Ad- 
ministration leaders are looking already to 
post-bellum days. They may cherish the hope 
that with the two-score vessels which the 
Government can purchase outright it may 
then be possible to assist American shipping 
in its contest for a better international po- 
sition on the seas. 


protection 


With such hope or expectation, maritime 
interests will have little patience; they 
would rather run their race alone, untrou- 
bled by meddling which may hamper rather 
than supplement private enterprise. There 
is no doubt that after the war maritime 
competition will be more keen than ever 
before in history, and that the United States 
will bear an important part in the struggle. 
In the last few months American builders 
and owners have been more and more con- 
fident of their ability to take a growing part 
in the ocean commerce of the future. This 
confidence is shown by the utterances of 
shipping men and shipping journals. Every 
line is being expanded as fast as possible— 
the lines of the new Pacific Mail, American 
International Corporation, American-Ha- 


walian Line, and others in the Pacific; the 
United Fruit Company, Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore, the Garland and Luckenbach 
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Lines, the Merchants’ Line, and various oth- 
ers in the Atlantic. The American regis- 
try of ocean merchantmen covers 2,100,000 
tons, or two and a half times as much as 
in 1912; and we have building another mil- 
lion and a quarter tons, which is more than 
Germany has ever constructed in one year, 
and nearly as much as England. Impartial 
observers believe that this growth is nat- 
ural, and can be maintained. A dozen great 
yards have expanded their facilities by 
spending an aggregate of over $100,000,000. 
,Jn some cases the steel mills own their own 
yards, as with Schwab and the Fore River, 
he Union Iron Works, and the Sparrow 
oint yards, while it is asserted that in oth- 
ers great rolling mills have been enlarged 
solely to meet the increased demand from 
the Newport News yards, the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing yards, which are being constructed at 
Chester, Pa., the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and so on. 

In all the maritime nations signs are evi- 
dent of the tension with which the resump- 
tion of normal commercial relations is await- 
ed. Practically all have forbidden the sale 
of vessels in their registry, though evasions 
of this are possible. In Germany the idle 
fleet has been kept ready to take the seas, 
and shipbuilding has gone on steadily— 
there have been reports of the launching of 
one vessel as large as the Vaterland. In Eng- 
land the building of merchant ships has been 
much hampered by the constant work of 
naval construction and repair, and by the 
fact that plants making ship appurtenances 
and machinery have been taken over for 
munitions work. Last year it reached only 
650,000 tons, or about half that in America. 
But the British are having ships built in 
Japan, where there are reported to be more 
than twice as many yards as before the war, 
in China, and elsewhere; while the rear- 
rangement of British lines for competitive 
ends goes on apace. The Cunard Line, for 
example, is reported by a writer in the 
Forum to have taken over the Common- 
wealth-Dominion Line, the Anchor Line, the 
Anchor-Brockelbank Line to India, the Wat- 
son Company ships, and the Canadian North- 
ern ships. Great Britain has a tonnage of 
21,000,000, and she has repeatedly exhibited 
figures to show that her losses are more 
than offset by new accessions. The Scan- 
dinavian nations, Spain, Greece, and even 
Brazil are building ships as fast as possi- 
ble. The real test will come when Amert- 
can shipbuilders have to compete with those 
abroad under fairly normal conditions. La- 
bor is higher here, but more efficient; our 





steel plates ought at least to be cheaper at 








1$o1 
home than abroad; and we have many new 
advantages in the concentration of capital 
upon previously uncodrdinated phases of 
shipbuilding and outfitting 
The chief reason why American capital 
did not enter ocean commerce before the 
war is shown in the estimate of the marine 
journal, Fairplay, that the average dividend: 
of eighty-seven lines of British cargo steam 
ers in the years 1904-1914 were less than 
5% per cent. We were engrossed in rail 
way building, while we did not suffer 
from the fact that over nine-tenths of our 
imports and exports were carried in for 
eign bottoms, for the freight charge amount 
ed to but about 3 per cent. of the total value 
of cargoes. For two or three years after the 
war marine trade is likely to be perceptibl 
disorganized, and its profits very high. Tak 
ing all the belligerents together, a large to 
tal of ships will have been lost, and many 
more so roughly used as to be worth onl) 
half as much as before. Lines have been 
transferred so that one ship formerly in the 
Atlantic is now in the Indian Ocean, one in 
the North Pacific now in South American 
waters, and newcomers may easily “cut. in.’ 
Our expansion may be expected to continue 
without check during this period. But the: 
after it will require the efficient manag: 


ment that can build many vessels at the nor 
mal price and operate them at normal freight 


rates. 


SHEDDING NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


These are great days for masters of the 
psychology of races and nations. It Is a lead 
ing topic of the hour. Any one who can 
take you by the buttonhole and unfold to 
you the mysteries of the “Oriental soul” nec 
essarily seems wiser than seven men that 
can render a reason. And if a man you 
casually meet proves to have complete knowl 


h 


edge of the essential traits of the Engli 
character, and can tell you exactly what 
the kinetic drive of the German will impel 
him to do after the war, as well as how the 
hidden energy of France and Russia will ex 
ert itself when peace comes, you cannot fall 
to look upon him with a good dea! of awe 
But when these cosmopolitan psychologists 
take to politics, doubts begin to make them- 
selves felt. You want to ask questions. 
When Mr. Hughes, for example, assures us 
that, after the war, each of the European 
belligerents will display a “marvellous na- 
tional efficiency,” with “friction and waste” 
reduced to a minimum, we feel like begging 
him to tell us how he knows al! this. Is it 
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by an inner light? Perhaps it is by a “dark 


lanthorn of the spirit.” One suspects this 
at least in the case of Senator Penrose, who 
has taken up the wondrous tale and assured 
the listening Senate that flerce European 
competition will soon demand the dizziest 


high protection in the United States. 

A singular thing about these metaphysical 
discoveries concerning Europe is that Eu- 
We in this 
country know, for example, that the English 


rope herself is ignorant of them. 
are going to drop everything as soon as 
peace comes, and begin to manufacture like 
mad. Their factories will be under mili- 
tary discipline, and they will display the 
same national energy dumping cheap 
goods on our defenceless shores that they 
have shown in dropping shells upon Ger- 
man trenches. All this and many other ter- 
rifying things about Englishmen we know, 
but, strangely, the Englishmen don’t know 
They first hear of it all from for- 
eigners. And when they do, they smile. 
Here, for example, is what one Englishman, 
Mr. Spender of the Westminster Gazette, 
who may be supposed to know something 
about his own people, writes concerning this 


in 


them. 


matter: 


I have had a procession of anxious neu- 
trals in the last ten days coming to ask me 
what were going to do after the war, 
whether we really intended to Germanize our 

people in this country 
and, if so, what would 
happen to them. I have answered with much 
confidence that the Englishman would, in 
of all temptations, remain an English- 
and the Britisher a Briton. Of that I 
am as convinced as ever, but amid all this 
talk of trade and tariff and education we do 
need to sort our ideas and have some notion 
in our own mind of the kind of life we want 
to lead. Are we to hustle, like the Germans, 
for any sort of trade at any sort of price, and 
make the trade returns the test of our well- 
being, or make a decent and well-ordered life, 
with leisure and pleasure, the 
object of our national effort? To judge from 
what one reads, every one wants everything 
at the same time, and we are in some mys- 
terious way to adopt all the German methods, 
and yet avold the German results. For my 
own part, I wish we could improve our edu- 
and find some other test than this 
incessant appeal to trade and material suc- 
But, whatever we do, I am wholly 
skeptical about all argument which assumes 
that we are going to shed our national char- 
war is over. 


we 


institutions, 
to 


as some 


scemed suggest, 


spite 


man, 


spaces for 


cation 


CONS. 


acter when the 
Anyhow, it Is said, the Germans will un- 
dergo a mighty transformation. Their whole 


national purpose, when peace comes, will be 
They 
will order the whole working population to 


io conquer the world economically. 
make cotton and woollen goods and hosiery 
and steel rails, so as to inundate the Unit- 
ed States. There will be no more political 


The Social Democrats will vie 


squabbling. 
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with the Clericals in working overtime for 
lower wages in order to swell Germany’s 
balance of trade to unheard-of figures. This 
may be so. Respectable American politicians 
are confident of it. But it is all news to the 
Germans. They do not look forward to hav- 
ing their whole national character changed 
in a twinkling. The subject was recently 
discussed in the Jllustrierte Zeitung by Pro- 
fessor Kapp, of Strassburg. He entitles his 
long article “Der Deutsche der Zukunft.” 
Here, certainly, we ought to get it. The 
learned professor asks if it is true that the 
German of the future will be altered “to the 
depths of his being” by the terrible years 
through which he is passing. And what is 
his answer? Simply this, after a weighing 
of the whole argument: “The German of 
the future will be very much like the Ger- 
man of the present and the past.” 


The truth is that national qualities can- 
not be shed as easily as a suit of clothes. 
Character bred in the bone will cling to a 
people through all vicissitudes. Under the 
inexorable pressure of war great changes 
may take place; but they are only tempo- 
rary; and when relief comes the deep-seat- 
ed national traits will assert themselves. 
They may do so all the more emphatically 
for having been in abeyance for a time. 
Probability for probability, we are likely to 
see something very different from what our 
tariff alarmists picture in the belligerent 
countries. Their people will have many 
things to interest them more than foreign 
trade. They will have domestic problems of 
the first magnitude. Their Governments and 
political parties will be summoned to a reck- 
oning. The vast burden of war-debt will 
have somehow to be shouldered. Great social 
changes will occupy the public mind. And 
all these labors and difficulties will be faced 
in the same old characteristic national spirit. 
When that time comes, our psychologist-poli- 
ticians will tell us that they knew it all 
along. That is our national character. We 
can’t shed it either. 


SELF-CONSCIOUS MAINE. 





The Pine Tree State is having her quad- 
rennial hour of glory. If anything, the glory 
is a little thicker than usual. The biggest 
politicians in the country speak of Maine 
as of a Waterloo. Multitudes of newspaper 
readers to whom the State between elections 
means nothing more thap a collection of 
summer resorts wade through tables of fig- 
ures every morning, emerging with the 
conviction that the election next month will 








mean something tremendous. Champ Clark 
leaves Congress to itself for a couple of days 
in order to set the Maine voters straight. 
Bryan appeals to them to come out from the 
wilderness of Republicanism and stand firm 
for deserving Democracy. Hughes heads for 
their coasts. Even the Colonel counts them 
worthy of a speech or two. It would not be 
surprising if they were a bit piqued at the 
neglect of the President to make them a 
visit with a gracious request not to be for- 
gotten. Probably it would be difficult if not 
impossible to find a man, woman, or child 
between Kittery Point and Wallagrass who 
did not regard it as axiomatic that “as Maine 
goes in September, so goes the nation in No- 
vember.” 

Unfortunately for Maine’s amour propre, 
as well as for political prognosticators, her 
record affords no basis for this generaliza- 
tion. The Democrats have won the Presiden- 
cy three times since the Civil War, not count- 
ing the Hayes-Tilden election. In every one 
of those years, Maine went Republican in 
September. In 1884, she gave the Republi- 
ean candidate for Governor a thumping 
plurality of 20,000, which was 6,000 more 
than the plurality she gave her own Blaine 
two months later. In 1892, she elected a 
Republican Governor by a margin of 12,500 
votes, and in 1912 she elected another one, 
this time by a scant 3,300 plurality. As if 
to emphasize her independence, she chose a 
Fusian candidate for Governor in 1880, the 
year of Garfield’s success, the Republican 
Gubernatorial nominee losing by 200 votes. 
She elected a Democratic Governor in 1910, 
when there was no Presidential election, but 
vitiated any claim she might have made 
to farsightedness by failing to repeat the act 
two years later. 

Nor can positive conclusions be drawn 
from the size of the pluralities she gives in 
September. This was the determining ele- 
ment in deductions from Vermont’s Septem- 
ber results. The State was sure to go Re- 
publican, but it was not sure fo go by any 
particular plurality. Let that plurality be 
over 25,000, and a Republican was as cer- 
tain to be inaugurated on the fourth of 
March following as the sun to rise. Let it 
fall below 25,000, and the opposite outcome 
was equally inevitable. But Vermont has 
abolished her September election and left 
us only irresponsible Maine, which, having 
heralded Cleveland's first triumph by giving 
the Republican nominee for Governor a plu- 
rality of 20,000, cautiously reduced the fig- 
ures to 18,000 four years later, when Har- 
rison was destined to win. By 1892, she had 


apparently learned something, for in that 
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year she anticipated the Democratic sweep 
by compelling the Republican Gubernatorial 
candidate to be content with a plurality of 
12,500. But the political statistician who re- 
posed faith in her September performances 
would have had a rude awakening in 1908, 
when her prelude to Taft’s great victory was 
a slump in the September plurality from 
the 42,000 of 1896, the 34,000 of 1900, and the 
37,000 of 1904 to a miserable 8,000. 
Evidently, nothing can be asserted with 
confidence, as a rule, concerning the mean- 
ing of Maine’s election figures in September. 
Hence the deductions from them made with 
such a show of finality by both parties! In 
September of 1912, Acting Chairman Mc- 
Adoo was at the pains of explaining that 
the huge Republican plurality of 3,000 did 
mean Republican success, 
The fact was 


not necessarily 
even in Maine, in November. 
that, as the Republicans were united in Sep- 
tember, having agreed to postpone their 
break until after the State election, their 
smali plurality was for once significant. It 
was plain ‘that when the division came, the 
Democrats must win. This year, the fig- 
ures will be scanned for the purpose of see- 
ing where the Progressives have gone. In 
1912, there were 48,000 of them; they lack- 
ed only 2,600 of being enough to carry the 
State. But two years later they had de- 
clined to 18,000. Apparently, the lost 30,000 
had returned to the Republicans, who had 
also picked up an additional 2,000 votes. Yet 
the Republicans did not elect their candi- 
date for Governor, for the Democrats did 
some picking up too, to the extent of 11,000 
votes, enough to enable them to hold the 
State. 

Republican confidence in the outcome this 
year is based upon the fact that it will be 
necessary to persuade only 60 per cent. of 
the 18,000 Progressives of 1914 to vote the 
Republican ticket. If, however, the figures 
of 1912 are taken, the Republicans will have 
to win back 75 per cent. Suppose, then, that 
Maine should do as she did four years ago: 
give the Republicans a plurality of between 
three and four thousand. What would that 
augur for November? It would show that 
the Progressives had divided between the 
two parties in about the ratio of 80 to 20 
—a ratio which, operating the country over, 
would reélect President Wilson by a small 
margin. A plurality of 8,000, by the same 
hypothesis, would indicate the election of 
Hughes. It would be unsafe to say that Pro- 
gressives in other States will divide in the 
same proportion as in Maine, yet the moral 
effect of a sizable Republican victory will 
be considerable. A Democratic victory would 


be far more conclusive, since Maine is nor- 
mally Republican. Nobody will stop ‘o re- 
flect that prohibition has more to do with 
the Governorship than has even the ‘tariff. 
And if the voters should elect one Repub- 
Senator, the 


lican and one Democratic 


amount of explanations from Republican 


and Democratic national headquarters 


would break all records. 


PEACE PROGRAMMES IN GERMANY. 





The latest debating society to throw its 
hat into the ring is the Independent Commit 
tee for a German Peace, whose programme, 


just given to the public, is all that the heart 


of Count Reventiow could desire. Russian 
land from the Baltic to Volhynia is to be 
taken, changes in the west are necessary as 
a defence against French ideas of revenge, 
real guarantees must be obtained in Bel- 
gium, which “must He in German hands, 
and economically.” 


militarily, politically, 


Here we have the opposite extreme from 
the Socialist contention for a peace with- 
out indemnities and annexations. Between 
the two run all sorts of gradations of Ger- 
man peace terms, expounded by as many 
committees and professorial groups, and cast 
in more or less definite form. The best 
known of such organizations, the National 
Committee, holds largely a negative pro- 
gramme. It is positive only in the belief 
that the Socialists and the ultra-expansion- 
ists are both wrong. Its policy would in- 
cline towards a programme of compensation 
at the expense of Russia and of generosity 


towards the western Powers. 


Delbriick, of the Preussische Jahrbiicher, in 
a recent article in the Berlin Tag. To make 
terms with Russia, argues Delbriick, means 
either giving up Poland and Courland or 
sacrificing Turkey; and either is inconceiv- 
able. 
quest in the west is to annex “masses of 


At the same time, to look for con- 


hostile peoples which could never be mas- 
tered except by the most 
force.” 
to borrow Russian methods. 
with the western Powers: 


terrible use of 
To rule them Germany would have 
It is different 


If we simply reéstablished the old fron- 
tiers, the relations would be turned in Ger- 
many’s favor, for France is exhausted by 
the war and will not present any danger. The 
chief concession which England would de- 
mand is the evacuation of Belgium. No 
doubt Germany would thus lose an extremely 
precious geographical position for a future 
struggle on land and sea. Yet the subma- 
rine will guarantee the freedom of the seas 
better than any treaty. 





Now, if one were to appraise the interna- 


This is the position elaborated by Hans | 








198 
tional situation in Europe today entirely 
from this busy discussion of the peace terms 
to be “imposed” by Germany, the impres- 
sion would be unescapable that it is with 
Germany to-day as with the North after Ap- 
pomattox; that peace was for Germany to 
dictate, and it was only a choice for the vic 
tor between a ruthless policy and a generous 
policy. Prince zu Salm-Horstmar insists 
that Germany “will have lost the war if she 
does not obtain the, mastery of the Flanders 
coast as the prize of victory.” Herr Wolff, 
of the Tageblatt, cries out in reply: “One 


is horrified, one falls out of one’s chair 


when one reads words like these.” But 
pan-Germanist Prince and Liberal editor 
nevertheless do keep up the debate as to 
what terms Germany shall offer And then, 
as the debate proceeds, you discover that, 


while there is agreement, with the excep 
tion of the Socialists, that Germany shall 
impose some kind of peace, there is pretty 


¢ 


general acknowledgment of the fact that the 


necessary preliminary condition, the wil 
ingness of the Allies to accept peace, is mis 
ing. It is Bethmann-Hollwee's old complaint 
that the Allies obstinately decline to admit 
that they are beaten. This in spite of the 


fact, as one ultra-expansionist complains, 
that the German armies hold three conquer 
ed kingdoms—Belgium, Poland, and = Ser 
via. Germany thus discusses peace while 
waiting for the “final” victory. What kind 
of victory it is that is not final is not ex 
plained. 

But that is not all of the puzzk When 
one analyzes the arguments for this or that 
kind of peace, the extraordinary thing ap 
pears that those men in Germany who be 
lieve that the Empire has done well in the 
war are in favor of moderate peace terms, 
and those who believe that the war has not 
gone well insist upon rigorous peace terms 
Herr Delbriick thinks that the submarine 
has conquered the freedom of the seas, and 
so he would come to an agreement with Eng- 
land. The Kreuzzeitung insists that the sub 
marine is a failure, consequently that Ene 
land has not yet been seriously threatened; 
therefore annex everything. Count Revent 
low declares: 


Do not let us deceive ourselves England 
stands there to-day still unbroken. The muc! 
talked-of financial collapse of England wil 


not come. We must carry on war to the knit! 
and for the whole stakes. 

If the financial collapse of Engiand |! i 
myth, if the military collapse of Russia | 
dream, if “exhausted” France stiil stands a! 
Verdun and hits out hard on the Somme 
the obvious thing for Germany, accordins 
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Count Reventlow, is to play for the whole 
stakes. 

In this chaos of argument and motive 
what is the purpose of the German Govern- 
ment in encouraging discussion? Why does 
Maximilian Harden receive a blank commis- 
sion to utter the doubts that possess the Ger- 


man soul? The answer is that the German 


Government is not thinking of imposing a | 


peace, but of arranging a peace. Itis not a 
question of being generous to Russia or to 
the western Powers, but of buying off Rus- 
sia or England and France. The German 
people is now engaged in floating ballons 
d’essai. And, incidentally, by constant dwell- 
ing upon peace, the German people may be 
brought to a longing for peace which will 
make the Government’s task easier in an 


emergency. 


Foreign Correspondence 





UNMUZZLED! 


By SIR HENRY LUCY 


WESTMINSTER, August 5. 


When Gladstone was rejected by Oxford 
University and went northward to woo a more 
Liberal constituency, he, making his first ap- 
pearance on a Lancashire platform, proclaim- 
ed himself Unmuzzled. It was an ominous 
phrase promptly followed, to the exceeding 
dolor of his former constituency, by dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church and the 
emancipation of Irish land. Mr. Redmond, 
protesting against a decision of the Cabinet 
hat wrecked a settlement, arrived at under 


the presidency of a Cabinet delegate, between 
the trusted leader of the Unionist party and 
himself, declared that he and his party, while 
abstaining from any course inimical to car- 


rying on the war, would feel at liberty, as in 
former time, to consider the conduct and the 
policy of the Government. 


The state of things in the Irish quarter 
since the war began, thus threatened with 
eruption, has been the most notable Parlia- 


mentary phenomenon of modern times. For 
two years the self-imposed vow of silence has 
transformed what had been the liveliest, not 
to say the noisiest, quarter of the House, into 
the quietest The of divisions 
rendering unnecessary the regular attendance 
of Irish members to support a Ministry that 
had given them Home Rule, they took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to absent themselves. 
The habitually populous Irish camp became a 


intermission 


wilderness that might truthfully be called 
peace. Mr. Willlam O’Brien put in an occa- 
sional appearance and made a speech on the 
current topic of debate into which he was cer- 


head of his former col- 
league, Mr. John Redmond. Lacking the in- 
centive of that gentleman's presence on a 
corner seat on a back bench, he desisted. More 
frequently Mr. Tim Healy, K.C., Bencher of 
King’s Inn and Gray's, looked in on his way 
home from business in the Law Courts, and 
to the delight of a jaded House snapped forth 
a genial remark on a casual speaker, much 


tain to drag the 


after the fabled manner of his countryman 
who, passing a tent and observing a head pro- 
jecting from its folds, brought down his shil- 
laleh upon it. It was drear work not worth 
pursuing. Mr. Flavin, brooding upon a back 
bench, thought of days that are no more, and 
of at least one night, when, at the bidding of 
the Speaker, he was carried forth shoulder 
high by hastily recruited policemen, chanting 
as he went “God save Ireland.” 


| No member taking his seat within the past 
|} two years has been privileged to see Mr. 
Swift Macniel popping up and down on his 
seat like a parched pea in a frying-pan, 
what time he shook his fist at an erring Min- 
ister of the Treasury Bench. The honorable 
and learned gentleman has stayed at home, 
occupying his enforced leisure by writing let- 
ters to the Times on historical questions or 
points of constitutional law, on both of which 
he is admittedly a high authority. Making a 
rare appearance at Westminster this week, he 
has done a public service, and established a 
fresh hold on the esteem of the House, by 
overcoming strange reluctance on the part of 
the Prime Minister to remove from the list 
of the English peerage the names of certain 
German princelings who, owing to no particu- 





j 
| lar personal merit, had obtained places upon 


it. 

This is all very well for the dispatch of pub- 
lic business. It must be admitted that the 
muzzling of the Irish members eclipses the 
gayety of the House. It has been largely re- 
sponsible for the dulness that has been the 
marked characteristic of the place through 
this long war-time. Members listened with 
mixed feelings to Mr. Redmond’s threat of a 
new departure. Business is all very well in 
its way. But the House of Commons likes 
to be amused, and the only section who, seat- 
ed on the benches below the gangway on the 
Ministerial side, essay to play the part of the 
militant Nationalist members are problemat- 
ically able, but indubitably dull. If the Red- 
mondites were going into opposition there 
would be wigs on the green, and other long 
unfamiliar episodes of cheerfulness. 

It cannot be said that hope thus raised 
has been realized. Mr. Redmond, contenting 
himself with utterance of the recorded threat, 
has personally abstained from taking part in 
its execution. The ban removed, Mr. Dillon 
hag lost no time in once more stepping into 
the breach. But he is too deadly in earnest 
to satisfy the aspirations of bored legislators. 
Expectation was raised to a high pitch when 
he grimly announced that on the third read- 
ing of the Consolidated Fund bill he would 
“have Sir John Maxwell on the gridiron.” 
There was something about this way of put- 
ting it excitingly reminiscent of the giant of 
nursery fiction who, before lunching or dining, 
was accustomed to remark— 

Fee fle fo fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
The result was disappointing. Indeed, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, who has recovered his sense 
of humor checked by wasteful excess on the 
question of registration, gravely complimented 
him on the moderate tone of the speech in 
which, later, he redeemed his pledge, and dis- 
coursed on Sir John Maxwell's administration 
of martial law in Ireland. By way of retort 
the Irish members insisted upon opposing in- 
troduction of a bill assimilating clock-time in 
Ireland with that adopted for use in Great 
Britain. Polling all their available men they 








mustered fifty-four. That is a significant re- 











sult which atoned for some little waste of 
time. It brought into prominence the fact 
that though Irish members may bark if they 
please they cannot in the present condition of 
political parties bite. 


AN ALLIANCE OF THE WEAKER NA- 
TIONS. 





By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDDR 





GENEVA, August 1. 


The neutral nations of Europe are already 
discussing the future effects of the war on 
their industrial and commercial relations. In 
Switzerland our leaders of opinion seem to 
favor some sort of commercial union among 
the neutral states which shall promote the 
interests and preserve the independence of 
each of them when the war is over. Some 
months before war was actually declared, 
leading writers in Geneva were advising that 
a defensive alliance should be formed among 
the smaller states. These men saw the storm 
approaching, with danger to the weaker na- 
tions—economic as well as political danger. 
It is now argued that if there had been such 
an alliance, Germany might have hesitated 
about crossing the Belgian frontier. The 
army of none of these smaller nations taken 
alone would have been a match for the army 
of any one of the great Powers, but it was 
thought that the armies of all coliectively 
might have prevented such an invasion, and 
so might have kept out of the conflict all 
except the original opponents. Plainly the way 
to Paris through Belgium seemed to the 
German General Staff easier than the way 
through Switzerland; but it is believed here 
that, had there been a defensive combination 
of the weaker nations, the Germans would 
have crossed the French frontier directly, 
respecting both Belgian and Swiss neutrality. 

This view of the matter, widely prevalent in 
Switzerland, has also been entertained by 
many in the Scandinavian countries. Ht is 
suggested that a commercial, not a military, 
alliance should forthwith be formed, and that 
Spain and the United States might be in- 
duced to join this international group. Like 
the United States, Switzerland would be 
strongly opposed to taking any action which 
at the close of the war might make the na- 
tion commercially dependent either on the 
Entente or on the Central Empires. With 
their jealous regard for their own neutrality 
and independence, the Swiss are anxious to 
avoid the danger of subjecting their com- 
mercial relations to the will or to the rival 
interests of the great belligerent Powers. 

It is probable that the Swiss mind sets 
a high value upon this idea of alliance among 
the weaker nations because combinations of 
that kind have had a decisive influence at 
certain periods in Swiss history. At this 
season of the year, it is natural that the 
thoughts of the people should revert to the 
alliance of the original cantons Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden. On the first of August every 
year is celebrated the anniversary of the for- 
mation of that “pact” which enabled the for- 
est cantons to resist their powerful foes. It 
thus happens that the Swiss national festival 
celebrates a diplomatic transaction, not a mil- 
itary victory, and that the signing of the 
charter of Swiss independence, not the battles 
of Morgarten, Sempach, Movat, and Grand- 
son, is commemorated with enthusiasm 
throughout the Confederation. 
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It may be added that this year there is 
a discordant note in the national celebration. 
It will be remembered that several months 
ago two high officers in the Swiss army were 
accused of betraying military secrets to the 
Germans. For this they were tried, but were 
acquitted, yet the verdict did not at all sat- 
isfy a great many intelligent men both in 
and outside the army. The “affair of the 
two colonels,” as it is called, and some minor 
incidents of a like kind have caused, espe- 
cially in French Switzerland, a profound dis- 
trust of the officers at the head of the mili- 
tary administration, particularly a distrust 
of Wille, the Commander-in-Chief. To ex- 
hibit their distrust and dissatisfaction, many 
groups of people at Lausanne and other towns 
in the canton Vaud have expressed their un- 
willingness to celebrate this year the Swiss 
Independence Day. Vaud is perhaps the 
most patriotic and chauvinistic of all the 
cantons; moreover, the disaffection of this 
minority among the people has a special 
significance because the Swiss President this 
year is a Vaudois who kept silent when things 
occurring in the army were causing uneasi- 
ness throughout the nation. The Swiss press, 
however, does not manifest any sympathy for 
the attempt to refrain from celebrating the 
first of August. Even the leading newspaper 
of Lausanne sharply rebukes those who would 
slight the nation simply because certain po- 
litical and militarv officials had been un- 
faithful. 

Considering the very critical phases through 
which Swiss trade relations have passed 
since the war began, considering also the even 
more critical situation which will exist when 
peace has been signed, the foreign service 
of the Federation is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The administration of foreign affairs 
is a function of the Federal Council, although 
one of its members only is the official mouth- 
piece. It happens very rarely that any one 
charged with the high responsibility of ad- 
ministering the Foreign Office can speak and 
act with the determination of the late Numa 
Droz, whose correspondence with Bismarck 
forms a classic page in the history of diplo- 
macy. Still less satisfactory is the Swis: 
diplomatic service abroad. The defect is not 
in the personnel, but in the organization of 
the service. In certain important countries 
the functions of diplomatic agent and of Con- 
sul are discharged by the same man. In some 
cases some powerful Governments have le- 
gations at Berne, while there is no Swiss dip- 
lomatic agent at their own capitals. For ex- 
ample, before the war Belgium spent more 
than twice as much as Switzerland for her 
diplomatic service. The Swiss are aware 
of these deficiencies, but seem to think that 
industrial and commerciai relations with for- 
eign countries can best be adjusted through 
the procedure of dispatching special business 
agents. 

During the war, the relations between the 
Federal Govcrnment and the press have caus- 
ed much complaint. Of course the censorship 
of news was criticised by many editors. But 
the Council also complained that it was not 
properly represented in the press. For a long 
time one of the Berne newspapers exhibiting 
strong German sympathies has been regarded 
as the semi-official organ of the Government. 
It is now stated, however, that while the 
several representatives of political parties in 
the Federal Council have their organs, ther 
is no really authoritative news coming from 
the Swiss capital. In order to establish a 
closer relation between the Government and 





the press, a bureau of information has been 
established so that responsibility will be fixed 
when news is given out. This is generally 
approved by Swiss newspaper men. It will 
save the time of correspondents, there will 
be less waiting in the ante-room of editors, 
and the censorship will be simplified. The 
method will be by no means so stringent as 
that now in vogue in Germany and France. 
The object of the plan is only to insure the 
prompt supply of accurate news concerning 
Federal politics. 

The internés from the severs! countries 
at war continue to arrive in large numbers. 
They soon show a marked improvement in 
physical condition owing to changed circum- 
stances, and especially the Swiss climate. 
How severe the mental strain of the war must 
be is faintly shown by the arrival at Gen- 
eva a few days ago of a train filled with sol- 
diers, every one of whom was insane. The 
morale of those interned in various parts of 
Switzerland requires more attention than 
their physique. Sir Thomas More, and later 
Balzac, pointed out the evil of leaving sol- 
diers unoccupied after they were withdrawn 
from actual fighting, and many means are 
employed to sustain and improve the moral 
health of these new visitors. They differ from 
those confined in hospitals and prisons, in 
that they are brought into contact with or- 
dinary conditions of life. Many of them have 
not the means to live up to the standard of 
their life before the war; and they are sep- 
arated from their families. Workshops for 
them have been organized in several places. 
although the economic objection is raised that 
they thus become rivals of the Swiss laborer. 

An important event to Swiss Catholics will 
be the meeting of the Dominican chapter 
which is soon to be held at Fribourg. The 
order has no monastery in this country, al- 
though there are several Dominican profes- 
sors at the University of Fribourg. This 
meeting will celebrate the seven hundredth 
jubilee of the order, which was founded in 
1216. Since then the chapter has met in 
Switzerland only once—in 1473. 

Among the subjects most discussed here is 
the question: How severe should military 
discipline be in a democratic state which pre- 
scribes universal conscription? On this point 
there is a notable difference of opinion. In 
the German cantons, except among the So- 
cialists, there is a tendency to imitate the 
method and the manners of the Teutonic 
army, and in that part of the country officers 
enforce certain practices which are not requir- 
ed by the military regulations, such as a cer- 
tain excessive rigidity of carriage, the striking 
of the heels together in saluting, the goose- 
step in marching, and the infliction of un- 
usual! punishments. There is also a discour- 
agement of familiar relations of any kind be- 
tween officers and their men. In the battal- 
ions of French Switzerland discipline, if 
strict, is not so severe; and the public are 
very restive about any approach to methods 
commonly associated with the German 
caserne. 

It is very interesting to observe, in a 
pamphlet just published by a lieutenant on 
the General Staff who is personal aide-de- 
camp to General Wille, that the question is 
raised: How is it that the Swiss people, so 
unanimously enthusiastic and patriotic at the 
beginning of the war, now look askance at 
the army, and show signs of discontent? The 
author replies that the chief causes are: dif- 
ferences of political opinion, the prolonged 
service, the excessive severity of the officers, 








and the seditious utterances of an anti-mill 
tary press. The pamphiet has not been weil 
received in the German as well as in the 
French cantons. It would be hard to prove 
that the army or the people are dissatisfied 
at the thorough military preparations In 
deed, as the war goes on the idea seems to 
be more and more prevalent that Switzerland 
will be entangled in it before the end comes 
It is of course impossible to predict what the 
future may bring in a conflict so extensive 


and unusual. But from what has thus far 
taken place, the prospect of the Swiss be 
coming engaged seems rather remot: There 


are only two dangers which are at all prob 


able: one is that Switzerland may be so 
pinched economically as to bring her into col- 
lision with one of the warring nations; the 
other is that when the ultimate débidcle is 
threatened or actually arrives, a defeated 
army may invade Switzerland in self-defence. 
It is difficult to see how at this stage in 
the war the strategical advantage of such 
an encroachment could outweigh the mani- 
fest disadvantage of encountering a new, fresh, 
well-trained army numbering fully half a mil 
lion. 


REVIVAL OF FRENCH RELIGION 
WAR AND THE POPE. 





By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Paris, August 12 


Is there a renaissance of religion going on 
in France? The Union Sacrée has been a 
good reason for not speaking about it. Jesu- 
its and Christian Brothers by the hundred, 
curés and other priests by the thousands 
and tens of thousands, fight and are wound- 
ed and killed beside the “lay” school-teacher 
and the Protestant minister and the Jew, 


with a Freemason corporal mayhap leading 


them. 

fefore the war the intellectual and the 
moral, and even the physical, life of the 
French people was cruelly misunderstood in 


foreign countries, as French behavior in war 
has more than proved. So, too, their religious 
life was not only misunderstood, but it was 
commonly underestimated. Latterly, it was 
mixed up with magnifying legends of anti- 
Catholic political activity in Irance Such 

tivity cannot cease from existence, but it 
js largely suspended by the enduring explo- 
sion of war and danger common to the lives 
of all. This is, at most, a very nerative re 
vival of religion. 


Any positive revival which has been brought 
about by war must be sought in the armies 
of France, which hold her able-bodied citl- 


zens, or in the civil population where women 
and the ailing are at work with aged men 
and boys, all “revolving inly the doom” of 
their people. To all, war keeps ever present 
the one foundation of religion in practices 
“Forget death, and there would be little 

no religion,” is the conclusion of the English 
writer who thought most resolutely of these 
things; but he took pains to add “what re 
ligion is in its broadest definition-—it is life 


cultivated under God, and in the presence 
of death.” No one can doubt the presence 
of death among the French peopl Has it 
perchance been cultivating lif ! r God 

or whatever other form of words ex, 8e8 


any proper renaissance of religion? 
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If the question is taken to mean growth 
of Roman Catholic religious organization in 
France, or increase in political power of the 


Roman Catholic Church, or conversion of 
professed non-Catholics to Catholicism, then 
it had best be relegated to some later time 
of peace For then we shall have time to 
study the effect of this war on the souls of 


Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. The legend 
that, among French people nominally Catho- 
lics, only women practiced their religion and 
men gave religion a thought only when they 


felt themselves dying and cried desperately 
for a priest, was worn out before this war 
began. 


If there has been an increase in the mani- 


festation of religious sentiment—which, if 
ever, must be sincere now—it has to be 
reckoned under the head of religious revival. 
Only that revives which still lives, but in 
which life was failing and even was no long- 
er perceptible. 

The immense majority of Frenchmen, even 
Socialist workmen, have always had their 
children baptized and make their first com- 
munion, just as was done for themselves 
by their own parents. When they think of 


all, 


God at he is still the Roman Catholic 
“bon dieu,” “good God.” For them the Chris- 
tian religion is what it has been in the for- 
mularies of their for fifteen hundred 
years, “Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman.” 
This is the religious seed sown through all 
the centuries. Has war revivified it? 

Unless a foreigner has entered long and 
closely into the intimate life and feelings of 
the French people, and, to some degree, shares 
with them their spiritual inheritance, he will 
find it difficult to learn the true answer to 
such a question. We cannot expect French 
soldiers at the front to sign a round robin, 
or French families at the rear to hold mass 
meetings, to tell the world—We are religiously 
revived. All that can be done is to observe 
and gather, with the sympathy which is the 
first condition of any knowledge of a peo- 
ple’s religion, its passing signs and popular 
epinion 


race 


During the first half-year of war, among 
the soldiers torn so suddenly from peaceful 
lives and hurried into fighting and killing 
and being killed, there was much seeking of 
comfort in religion. A _ soldier friend, not 
suspected of religion, told me his own obser- 
vations in Rheims Cathedral before the enemy 
destroyed it. It was during one of the 
breathless movements of French troops, after 
Charlerol! and Mons. All the livelong night, 
here and there in the great church wherever 


they could find a place, by a pillar or on 
the open pave, fifty soldier priests in their 
uniforms like the rest heard confessions of 


their comrades who came kneeling one after 


the other without human respect and pray- 
ing for the sacramental absolution. A few 
days later, in full battle of the Marne, five 
German soldiers found in his church the 


old French curé of a village where the fight 
raging, and snatched the opportunity 
to make their confessions. It was the death- 
hour which tries men's souls. 


was 


All slept in the swaths when the night was falling. 


There is a general opinion, expressed even 
well-known Catholic writers of the French 
that this first wave of religious feel- 
ing has receded as war became a custom and 
a routine So far as can be judged from 
letters from the front and from the testi- 
mony of those who survive, I think this may 
exaggerated. Religion too has en- 


by 
press, 


easily be 











tered into the routine of all these lives “cul- 
tivated in the presence of death.” 

A happy father whose son has escaped at 
Verdun with a wound and an army citation 
and honors after a deed of great daring show- 
ed me the soldier’s own frank, awkward let- 
ter. “The Colonel asked for volunteers to 
try to take a prisoner from the Boches who 
were firing on our trench from quite near 
by. Every one offered, and he chose out 
eleven of us. Then he told us how important 
it was and that it was very dangerous. One 
of us was a priest. So before we jumped 
out of the trench, we all knelt down and ask- 
ed him to give us the absolution. He did 
so and then we made one leap. He was 
killed and most of the others, but I got back 
with the prisoner.” 

Not the least element of permanence in this 
revival of religious habits comes from this 
long living together, through hardships and 
dangers, of Frenchmen who are priests and 
Frenchmen who, before the war, might never 
have spoken with a priest. This applies par- 
ticularly to workmen from cities—and to the 
priests themselves. The French priest is usu- 
ally the son of peasants or of a middle-class 
family of towns. In the religious orders the 
higher sociai classes are often represented, 
and, of course, sometimes in the parish clergy. 
But it has been the great difficulty of the 
French priest to find common language with 
the workmen of organized labor; and the 
workmen have often been made diffident or 
worse towards the curé by politics. In the 
army, during the war, all barriers have been 
broken down. All are comrades day and 
night togecher, speaking the same army ar- 
got, in common struggle and danger, help- 
ing each other, interested in each other’s life, 
living, fighting, dying in one mass. 

This will surely have an abiding religious 
effect when war is over. The Union Sacrée 
of Frenchmen in the trenches will not easily 
slump back to the ante-bellum politician’s 
ideal of a France divided religiously against 
herself. 

The popular rebound of such a state of 
things at the front on the non-combatant 
population is plain. It is idle to foresee what 
will happen after the war, but {t should not 
be forgotten that, before the war, there were 
many signs of a Catholic revival. This is not 
shown by the writings of a few intellectuels, 
or by such recent examples as Emile Faguet 
asking for the sacraments on his death- 
bed, quite like the soldiers in the trenches, 
but by the attendance in Catholic churches 
and the willingness of young men and work- 
men to unite together under religious names. 
It is too vast and academic a subject to be 
treated under the head of news correspon- 
dence—actualités. 

A word has to be said about the Pope, not 
of his policy during the war, which interests 
Frenchmen less than that of President Wil- 
son, but of the impression he has made on 
French Catholics. Outsiders often identify 
a people’s religion, which is intimate to the 
individual souls, with the religion's organiza- 
tion. Politicians have often thought to sup- 
press the one with the other, with the effect 
that the religion slipped through their laws 
and startled them by spontaneously reorgan- 
izing. So far as the Pope is concerned, the 
French Protestant journal Le Temps thinks 
he was morally obliged to take sides officially. 
Individual French Catholics no more think 
so than did the German soldiers asking ab- 
solution of a French priest. 








Notes from the Capital 





JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS. 





Had James Hamilton Lewis lived wnder a 
monarchical government, he might have held 
the office of King’s Champion, if his recent 
activities as Senatorial defender of the Presi- 
dent afford a fair criterion of his taste and 
talents. For some time Senator Stone had 
a monopoly of that occupation, and I can 
imagine the President welcoming the change. 
Stone is not the type of man who would be 
selected on the strength of his personality 
to stand sponsor for an executive officer who 
has given the people a pledge of pitiless pub- 
licity in the conduct of his Administration. His 
eyes, in which one can read nothing; his 
cautious gait, and his hesitant manner till 
he knows positively what side of any con- 
troversy he is expected to espouse, contrast 
sharply with the self-assured but ingratiat- 
ing breeziness of Lewis, who is never at a 
loss to know what he thinks, or to give you 
reasons of some sort for holding such opin- 
ions. 

When Lewis first came to Congress. nearly 
every one was misled by his oddities into as- 
suming that he did not amount to much. His 
raiment made the lilies of the field look cheap 
as dandelions, and dulled the most vivid mem- 
ories of Berry Wall. His bronze-toned beard, 
suggesting by its effulgence a halo turned 
upside-down; his unique scarfs and waist- 
coats, the peculiar curl of his hat-brim, the 
color and cut of his other garments, his 
clean enunciation in speaking, and the wavy 
inflections of his voice, set the capital agape, 
and for a while consumed columns of space 
in the newspapers of the country. Time has 
tempered without changing him. He is still 
the glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
albeit the radiant aura that once enveloped 
him has melted away to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

In the era when he was most dazzling to 
look upon, there were persons so presump- 
tuous as to pick him up for a dandy and 
nothing more. One was Speaker Reed, who 
used to refer to him in private conversation 
as “that garrulous rainbow.” The simile was 
apt in a larger sense than as applied to the 
colorful front of Lewis; for in associations 
and experience he has come very near span- 
ning the national horizon. He was born in 
Virginia, passed his youth in Georgia, mi- 
grated to Washington Territory to seek his 
fortune, came East as a Congressman a few 
years after the Territory had been admit- 
ted to Statehood, removed to Chicago soon 
after finishing his term in the House, and 
is now serving as Senator from Illinois as 
the choice of the Democrats at large, ex- 
pressed in the primaries of 1912. 

Neither President McKinley nor his Secre- 
tary of State, the present Justice Day, was 
deceived by Lewis's D’Orsayish appearance; 
they sent him as a special commissioner to 
Canada, to straighten out sundry tangles 
which had occurred in the relations between 
the Governments of the United States and 
the Dominion over customs questions on the 
British Columbian border, and he had already 
served during President Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration as a member of the commission to 
compose our differences with England over 
the Alaska boundary. He is, moreover, au- 
thor of several legal textbooks, which range 
in scope from a digest on elections to a 
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treatise on the development of international 
law. 

One frequently hears from strangers in 
Washington, after a first look at Lewis, such 
questions as: “What has the man to gain 
from his eccentricities?” They may be an- 
swered Yankee-fashion: Why did Napoleon 
order the gilding of the dome of the In- 
valides? What induced Attorney-General 
Brewster to wear ruffled shirt-bosoms and 
embroidered, flowing wristbands? Had Han- 
nibal Hamlin any special object in appear- 
ing at all times in the swallow-tail and black 
habiliments usually reserved for evening 
dress? The Invalides dome _ diverted the 
thoughts of a restless populace, and lured it 
into keeping quiet a while longer. Brewster's 
anachronistic finery switched public atten- 
tion from a physical disfigurement about 
which he was morbidly sensitive. Hamlin, 
the last important human relic of the Lin- 
coln epoch still left in the field of active 
statesmanship, might have been confused with 
a crowd of lesser dignitaries but for his dis- 
tinctive attire. The artistically softened gor- 
geousness of Lewis sets people talking about 
him, generally in unflattering terms at the 
start; then, when their curiosity is sufficient- 
ly whetted to lead them to study him a 
little, and they find out what meat lies under 
his frivolous-looking shell, they experlence 
a pleasing shock of surprise, and like him 
better for the self-satisfaction they feel over 
what they ingenuously fancy is their origi- 
nal discovery. 


Although his political conceits are as varie- 
gated as his costumes, and often challenge 
the faith of his best friends in their sincerity, 
he contrives somehow to make them count 
at the ballot-box. How such a royal dresser 
and dispenser of perfumed mannerisms man- 
ages to capture an old-fashioned Populist 
crowd is certainly a marvel, but quite as 
certainly he does it whenever he lays himself 
out to that end. Possibly it is by means like 
those he used to persuade judge after judge, 
in the Nordstrom murder case, to intervene 
just in the nick of time, till the convicted 
prisoner had enjoyed nine years of life be- 
tween his original sentence of death and the 
adverse decision of the final appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Or per- 
haps it is done by his ingenuity in phrase- 
making, for the apostles of discontent are 
greedy devourers of phrases. One of Lewis's 
which has been frequently recalled during 
the recent controversy over the army ap- 
propriations is his description of the “tasselat- 
ed military satraps and gilded society sap- 
heads” who are eager to see the army domi- 
nant in our civil affairs. Denis Kearney 
in his most luxuriant mood produced little 
better. 


Lewis probably is governed in politics by 
the same principle which guided him in com- 
parative youth while seeking a livelihood: he 
went where an opening seemed to invite him, 
and he took what he could get. When he 
couldn’t find a job which would bring in a 
hundred dollars a week, he was not ashamed 
to accept one at fifteen dollars a month till 
he could improve his condition. Then he 





was clever enough to save money and plant 
his savings in real estate in quarters towards 
which he saw other people turning their eyes. | 
That is why he can afford now to spend as | 
much in making himself beautiful as some | 
of his brother Senators spend on bed, board. | 
and poker. 


TATTLER. 


The World’s Highway 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr. 








The present struggle in Mesopotamia 
dates from ante-bellum days, from the time 
when the projected railway across the 
plateau of Asia Minor through the Cilician 
Gates to northern Syria, and thence along 
the Euphrates to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, became a disturbing factor in Euro- 
pean politics. The rapprochement during 
the last decade between England and Rus- 
sia, which led to the pooling of their inter- 


| made imperative by the closing up of the 


' 
highway across Asia Minor which 


had been 
opened up to European advance as far back 


as the days of Alexander the Great, in the 


| middle of the fourth century hn. c., and which 


ests in Persia, was another prelude to the! 


struggle, since it was counterbalanced by 
growing German influence in Turkey. 
the problem of the control of the highway 
from Constantinople to Bagdad will be set- 
tled, it is impossible to forecast, though we 
know that some understandings exist between 
England and Russia on the one hand, and 
doubtless between Germany and Turkey on 
the other, contingent upon the issue of the 
war. In the meanwhile it is of importance to 


understand from the larger historical point | 


of view the significance of the campaign in 
the East, taking place on historic soil, with 
armies crossing regions that have seen sev- 
eral great civilizations arise and decay. 


I. 


It is evident that in a survey of the pres- 
ent situation in the East Asia Minor can- 
not be separated from Mesopotamia. Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad are the two poles of 
an electric current. It is generally assumed 
that the possession of Constantinople is im- 
portant for Russia as affording an outlet for 
her through an ice-free harbor, but with the 
Suez Canal in England’s hands and with 
British Gibraltar guarding the exit into the 
Atlantic, even the possession of Constantino- 
ple would not give Russia or any other Pow- 
er a commanding maritime position. The 
real significance of Constantinople is not as 
an outlet for maritime commerce and for 
naval expansion, but as the starting-point 
for the highway on the other side of the 
Bosphorus which stretches across Asia 
Minor, through the famous Cilician Gates to 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf—itself a 
further starting-point for India; and this 
has been, as a matter of fact, the historical 
significance of Constantinople at all times, 
back to the days when the older Byzantium 
was established at the narrows of the Bos- 
phorus. Turkey’s position as a world pow- 
er has always been due to this position of 
Constantinople, and when in the year 1453 
the city fell into the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks, it meant not only the triumph of the 
Crescent over the Cross, but the blockade 
against the Christian countries of Europe 
of the great road leading to Bagdad and 
Mesopotamia. This effectual wall raised 
against Christian Europe stimulated explora- 
tion towards the West in order to find a new 
route to the East. 

The fall of Constantinople was the real 
reason for Columbus’s discovery of America. 
His search for a western route to India was 


for considerably more than a millennium be 
fore the clash between the Old East and 
what was at that time the Young West had 
been a battle-ground on which the armies of 
the great Powers of antiguity—Egypt and 
Assyria—had appeared in the endeavor to ob 
tain possession of the passes and roads, and 
thus hold the region at bay. It was 
\sia Minor that both Egypt and Mesopotamia 
were menaced at various periods. The rulers 
of the Nile and of the Euphrates Valle) 


from 


never 


| felt secure against the onrush of hordes from 


How | 





the north. Readers of the Old Testamen 
will recall the terms in which Hebrew 
prophets of the ninth and eighth centurk 


pictured the advance from the north as fore 
shadowing the doom of the ancient world. 


They had in mind the groups dweiling in 
the mountain fastnesses and in the plateaus 
of Asia Minor, prominent among which wer 
the Hittites, who as early as 2000 B. Cc. ¢ 


tablished centres in the upper regions of the 


Euphrates, and somewhat later in the ex- 
treme north of Asia Minor, that eventually 
threatened Syria, Palestine, and [Egypt.on 
the one side, and Mesopotamia on the other 
The part taken by the Hittites in anclent 
history has only become known to us during 
the past thirty years through explorations 
in Asia Minor, through the discovery of re 
markable Hittite rock sculptures and huge 
palaces and monuments In this region—no- 
tably at Carchemish, Marash, Sendschirll, 
Malatia, Hamath, Fraktin, Ujiik, and Baghaz- 
keui—and through the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian written records of encoun- 
ters with the Hittites.* Those who would 
know who these Hittites were and what 
their appearance on the horizon of history 
meant should read Garstang’s “Land of the 
Hittites”+ or in more succinct and suggestive 
form Eduard Meyer's “Reich und Kultur der 
Chetiter,” which was published just before 
the outbreak of the war, and which ought 
to be translated for the benefit of English 
readers. As early as 1800 pB. oc. these Hit- 
tites of Asia Minor penetrated into Meso- 
potamia, and for a short period Hittite rulers 
occupied the throne of Babylon. Assyria 
the northward extension of Babylonia— 
when it became an independent and power- 
ful kingdom had constant encounters with 
some branch or other of the Hittites. It 
was against them that both Egyptian and 





*The numerous Hittite inecriptions found im Asia 
Minor have not yleided their secrets. The decipherment 
of the strange characters, so baffling to scholars when 
first seen, has recently made some progress, thanks to 
the ingenious combinations of an English acholar, BR. C 
Thompson. The discovery a few years ago at Boghaz 
keul In northern Asia Minor of a large archive of tab- 
lets, containing Hittite records not written in the venal 
Hittite hieroglyphics, but In Babylonian cuneiform char- 
acters, and including also a large number of «y!labartes 
which furnish hundreds of Hittite words with thelr 
equivalents in Babylonian, wil! form a further basls for 
the solution of the Hittite problem. A large publication 
on this subject by a German scholar was announced as 
ready for the press in 1914 and has presumably been 
delayed on account of the war 
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Assyrian rulers had to contend in order to 
maintain their prestige. In Egyptian annals, 
the battle of Kadesh on the Orontes, c. 1300 
B. C.—a Hittite centre—looms up large. The 
victory over the Hittites at that point, after 
a critical turn which threatened the life of 
Rameses II, was in every respect vital to 
Egypt, for, had the fortunes of war gone 
against Rameses, Egypt might have fallen 
into their hands. Similarly, Assyria never 
rested secure till at the close of the eighth 
century B. c. Sargon II dealt the Hittites a 
fatal blow at Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
and as we pass down the ages we find Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Selyuk, and 
Ottoman Turks striving for control of Asia 
Minor as a necessary condition to maintain- 
ing themselves in Egypt and in Mesopotamia. 


II, 

The great highway across Asia Minor is 
strewn with Greek and Roman remains as 
evidence of the strategic importance attach- 
ed at all times to this region.* The estab- 
lishment of Byzantium or Constantinople as 
the capital of the Eastern Empire was a 
recognition of the head of the Bosphorus as 
the entrance gate to the highway, but the 
Eastern Empire’s failure to secure as firmly 
the other gate at the exit to the Persian 
Gulf prepared the way for her own undoing. 
When the Arabs in the seventh century 
swept over the paths marked out by ancient 
civilizations, their generals realized that both 
Bagdad and Constantinople must be in 
their hands in order to insure the perma- 
nency of Islamic control in the East. Since, 
however, at no time till the advent of the 
Ottoman Turks were both ends of the route 
ever securely in control of one Power, no 
political unity was achieved by the conquests 
of the Arabs and no guarantees of perma- 
nency. The Caliphates of Bagdad and of 
Damascus were rivals, as both were rivals of 
the Caliphateestablished in Cairo. The de- 
cay of all three was inevitable because none 
of them firmly controlled Asia Minor. A 
ora, lasting to the threshold of our 
own days, came with the fall of Constantino- 
ple in the year 1453. That event marked 
the establishment of the Ottoman Empire, 
the feature of which was the control by one 
Power of the two gates of the great highway 

Constantinople at one end and Bagdad at 
other. Having this highway, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, on the one hand, came 
is naturally under the sway of the Turks 

; did Mesopotamia on the other. 

The dissolving process for the Turkish 
Iimpire, foreshadowed by serious defeats at 
close of the seventeenth century, was 

stened by Napoleon's Egyptian and Syrian 
campaigns. Had he been able to realize his 
ambitions, he would no doubt have carried 
his armies across Asia Minor to Constantino- 
ple In one direction, and from Damascus, 
which he succeeded in reaching, to Bagdad 
in the other. Egypt was finally lopped off 
In our days through the English occupation, 
and now we are witnessing the attempt to 
wrest both Constantinople and Bagdad out 


new 


the 


the 





*See W. M. Rameay’s valuable work, The Historical 
Ceography of Asta Minor, for dethlls 
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of the hands of the Turks. Constantinople 
carries with it Asia Minor, and the posses- 
sion of Bagdad means Mesopotamia. 

The proposed railway from a point oppo- 
site Constantinople across to Bagdad, thus 
traversing the most important as well as 
the most historic of all ancient routes, was 
on the surface a purely commercial enter- 
prise, but in reality is to be looked upon as 
the greatest strategic movement of modern 
times. England cannot afford to have both 
Constantinople and Bagdad connected in 
this way under German influence, without 
signing her own death-warrant. The con- 
trol of the two gates involves of necessity 
the mastery of the East. If the possession 
of Antwerp by Germany would mean, as 
Lord Kitchener is reported to have said, a 
pistol pointed at England, Pagdad under 
yerman control would be a 42-centimetre 
gun aimed at India. England and Germany 
—so it is generally believed—were close to 
an agreement in the summer of 1914, where- 
by Germany was to control the railway 
across Asia Minor to a point near Bagdad, 
with England commanding the exit to the 
Persian Gulf. 

It was the obvious step for England im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of the war to 
plan for the conquest of Mesopotamia; and 
the plan of campaign in Asia Minor now 
being carried out by Russia was conceived 
for equally sound reasons. The English 
campaign has failed, at least for the pres- 
ent. The Russian army appears to have 
fared better. But it is inconceivable that, 
even if Russia without England’s help should 
be victorious, England would permit her 
ally to retain control of this region after 
the war, for Russia at Bagdad would be 
a menace to England, in no less degree than 
Germany. 

III. 

The Mesopotamian campaign thus presents 
singularly intricate and interesting prob- 
lems. In many respects it is the most im- 
portant of the various issues involved in the 
war, fraught with possibilities that may 
indeed change the aspect of the world for 
the next generation. It opens up also a 
vision of a revival of culture and commer- 
cial prosperity in a region that once disputed 
with ancient Egypt the mastery of the world, 
and that produced a civilization of a high 
order which was old even before India ap 
peared on the horizon. What England has 
done and is still doing for Egypt in infusing 
the western spirit of progress into the land 
of the Nile and resuscitating that historic 
corner of the world, she or possibly some 
other European Power will in all human 
probability do during this century for Meso- 
potamia. The first steps towards such a 
rehabilitation of the Euphrates Valley of 
Mesopotamia were taken some years ago by 
the careful study of the irrigation of the 
Valley undertaken by Sir Willlam Willcocks 
as adviser to the Turkish Ministry of 
Works.* As Egypt is the gift of the Nile, 





*The reeultse are embodied in his work on The Irrt- 
gation of Mesopotamia (London, 1911), with a large 
portfollo of most valuable maps and charts. 








so the Euphrates and Tigris are the life- 
veins of Mesopotamia, but the regulation of 
the overflow of these rivers during the pro- 
longed rainy season which begins with Oc- 
tober and lasts till the late spring is the es- 
sential condition for the promotion of fer- 
tility and for making the valley capable of 
harboring a large population. Babylonia ac- 
quired her preéminent position in antiquity 
solely through the elaborate canal and ir- 
rigating system connecting the two rivers at 
favorable points and through loops of inde- 
pendent canals, reinforced by dikes marked 
out in connection with each of the rivers. 

The rulers of Babylonia devoted them- 
selves energetically and persistently to this 
work of irrigation, and many of them have 
left records of the canals built or restored by 
them. Alexander the Great, when he con- 
quered Mesopotamia, did the same. Through 
thus directing the overflow of the two rivers 
into the fields the remarkable fertility of 
the Euphrates Valley, which aroused the 
astonishment of Herodotus, was produced. 
There was no other district that could 
vie in this respect with the Euphrates 
Valley—not even the Valley of the Nile. No- 
where, therefore, can we follow more clear- 
ly the rise of a high order of civilization as 
the result of a partnership between man and 
nature than in ancient Mesopotamia.* The 
canal and irrigation system produced the 
wealth for which Babylon was renowned. By 
virtue of the fertility produced the district 
was capable of supporting an enormous popu- 
lation. Wealth and population naturally 
brought commerce in their wake. The grains 
and wares of ancient Babylonia were sent 
in all directions. The Tigris more particu- 
larly became one of the greatest avenues of 
commerce in antiquity. Civilization follow- 
ed in the wake of national prosperity, and 
we can now trace back the high order of 
culture attained in the Euphrates Valley to 
about 3500 Bs. c. on the basis of records writ- 
ten in the curious cuneiform script. Natu- 
rally, we must go back at least another mil- 
lennium for the beginnings of this culture, if 
not, indeed, two millenniums. 


IV. 


A strong impetus to convert natural con- 
ditions to man’s own uses was given by the 
early mixture of races in the Euphrates Val- 
ley, always acting as a spur to human en- 
deavor. A non-Semitic race known as the 
Sumerians makes its appearance in this re- 
gion at a very remote period, coming as con- 
querors from a mountainous land and im- 
posing on the Semitic settlers, known as 
Akkadians, its language and its script—for 
the conquering race had already reached a 
comparatively high grade of culture before 
entering the Euphrates Valley. It is quite 
within the sphere of possibility that the 
home of the Sumerians was in the moun- 
tainous regions of Asia Minor, and perhaps 
it will yet turn out that these Sumerians 





*Strictly speaking the term should Include merely 
the land between the Euphrates and Tigris, but as con- 
ventlonally used it covers the entire Euphrates Valley 
as well as the northern extension along both banks of 
the Tigris up to a polnt to the north of Moveu!. 
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were an offshoot of the Hittites. For the 
present, however, the origin of the Sumert- 
ans, as of the Hittites, is still in dispute.* The 
time is not ripe for a solution of the intri- 
eate problem involved, but so much is clear, 
that the Sumerians were at first the superior 
race, and that after c. 2500 n. c. they were 
gradually replaced by the Akkadians, who 
adopted the Sumerian script as a somewhat 
clumsy medium for their Semitic speech. 
With Hammurapi, the great conqueror and 
lawgiver, c. 2000 B. c., the Semitic control 
in Mesopotamia is securely established. The 
Babylonian civilization, of which the Assyri- 
an culture is merely a northern extension 
with some modifications, is thus a mixture 
of non-Semitic and Semitic elements; its 
strength and its endurance were due largely 
to this mixed character, and so durable was 
the culture evolved that it spread to other 
lands and left its traces throughout the an- 
cient world long after the power of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria had faded. 


The course of civilization runs in Meso- 
potamia from south to north, following the 
line of the tworivers,and more particularly 
that of the eastern river—the Tigris. The 
Assyrian Empire comes into prominence 
about 2000 zB. c., and its striking feature is 
that its chief cities—Nineveh and Ashur— 
lay along the Tigris, while the older centres 
in the south—Ur, Erech, Nippur, Babylon, 
and Sippar—were on the Euphrates or on 
some branch issuing from it. The Euphrates 
is, therefore, the river par excellence of Bab- 
ylonia, as the Tigris is the river of Assyria. 
The reason for the change is to be sought 
in the position of the Tigris as the avenue 
of commerce. It is a more rapid stream 
than the Euphrates and is navigable up to 
Mosul, which lies opposite the site of ancient 
Nineveh, whereas the Euphrates as it ap- 
proaches the Persian Gulf becomes sluggish, 
and at present, owing to the general neg- 
lect of the country, loses itself in a vast 
stretch of marsh lands. This, to be sure, was 
obviated during the flourishing days of the 
Babylonian Empire by the canals and the 
system of irrigation, and yet even in ancient 
times we note the tendency, as commerce 
developed, of the important centres to shift 
towards the Tigris, or at all events to points 
close to the junction of the two rivers. Be- 
cause of this position, Babylon—some fifty 
miles south of Bagdad—evenrtually became 
the capital of the Empire. 

Assyria, after the middle of the second mil- 
lennium, gradually obtained the mastery 
over Babylonia through the control of the 
Tigris. Indeed, this mastery was essential 
for Assyria, which would otherwise have 
lacked an exit to the sea. Babylonia bore 
the yoke unwillingly and, availing herself 
of every symptom of declining strength in 
Assyria, frequently rebelled and made the 
endeavor to renew her ancient position. As- 
syria, on the other hand, in order to retain 
control of the Euphrates Valley, was obliged 





*It is not necessary to assume that the Hittites were 
& homogeneous group; indeed, it is more likely that the 
term embraces a number of distinct ethnic units, repre- 
senting successive waves of migration into Asia Minor 
from various quarters. 
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to extend her sway into Asia Minor. With 
this in view she fixed her capital consider- 
ably further to the north at Nineveh, the 
extreme point to which navigation was pos- 
sible on the Tigris, as a bulwark against 
advancing hordes from the northeast and 
northwest. She was thus doomed by the 
more northern position to frequent warfare 
with these hordes, to a far greater extent 
than her older rival Babylonia. The very 
existence of Assyria depended upon her be- 
coming a first-class military Power, and she 
ultimately paid the penalty of all military 
empires by exnausting her vitality. Nineveh 
fell in 600 B. c., and her old rival, Babylonia, 
enjoyed a renaissance of her ancient glory, 
though only for a short period, for in 539 
B. ©. Cyrus, coming from the northeast and 
marching along the route on which, accord- 
ing to recent reports, a part of the Russian 
army is making for Bagdad, took posses- 
sion of Babylon, and with that step became 
the master of Mesopotamia. 

Persia was succeeded by Greece, and so 
long as the Greeks retained control, the an- 
cient civilization of the region maintained 
itself, though modified by Persian and Greek 
influences. The march of Roman Imperial- 
ism led to a general domination of the East, 
but the force of the march was spent by 
the time Roman rule reached the Euphrates. 
Strong as the impress of that rule was 
throughout Asia Minor, stretching across the 
old highway to Byzantium and extending 
southward into Syria through Palestine into 
the mountain roads of Arabia, the Romans 
did little to transform Mesopotamia, and did 
not even stay the process of gradual decay 
which had begun to set in and which was 
arrested merely to a certain degree during 
the four centuries of Sassanian rule (c. 225- 
650 B. c.) Owing to changes in the course 
of the two rivers, the capital of the region 
shifted from Babylon on the Euphrates to 
a position farther north, but again at the 
point of strategic significance where the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris came closest. Ctesiphon 
was founded by the Sassanian rulers, and 
Ctesiphon in turn yielded to the neighbor- 
ing Bagdad upon the conquest of the re- 
gion by the Arabs. 

The neglect of the network of canals un- 
der Persian and Sassanian rule brought 
about the destruction of the cities of antiqul- 
ty, which became huge shapeless mounds be- 
neath which modern explorers during the 
last sixty years have found the precious re- 
mains and records of Babylonian and As- 
syrian civilization. Without a constant con- 
trol of an elaborate irrigation system, the 
Euphrates Valley returns to its original 
chaotic state. Great swamps were thus form- 
ed reaching the present area of fifty miles in 
width and more than two hundred miles in 
length. This swampy district, stretching to 
Basrah, and superinducing the submersion 
of great sections throughout the Valley dur- 
ing the rainy season, was one of the factors 
in bringing about the failure of the English 
campaign, since it prevented the reinforce- 
ments sent to aid Gen. Townshend from 
reaching him in time. 


Concomitant with the neglect of irriga 
tion, the direction of both the Euphrat id 
Tigris underwent changes, seeking new chan 
nels as they approached the Persian G 
The Tigris being a swifter stream alway 
managed to reach the gulf, whereas the EB 
phrates became lost in the great swamps 
The difficulties thus presented by nature in 
this region against man’s endeavors to main 
tain the civilization reared by his efforts 
are further increased by the silt deposits 
brought down by the rivers, which lead to 
constant additions to the soil, so that places 
which in ancient times lay on the Persian 
Gulf are now some ninety miles away. When 
Bagdad was founded by the Arabs, Basrah 
some 300 miles south, was selected as it 
port as lying close to the Persian Gulf, but 
the increase of soil necessitated in time a 
second port at Fao, some fifty miles further 
south. 

V. 

With the founding of Bagdad by the Ab 
bassid caliphs in the middle of the ecighth 
century B. c. as the capital of Mesopotamia 
a genuine renaissance set in. The over 
flow of the two rivers was once more regu 
lated by an elaborate canal system, dikes 
and dams were built, and the irrigation olf 
the Valley was carefully and thoroughly car 
ried out. The position of Bagdad on the 
Tigris, but at a point near the junction with 
the Euphrates and connected with the lat 
ter by a canal, is again significant of 
changes that had set in during the cen 
turies intervening between the decline 
the old civilization and the rise of the new 
one. For the Arabs, access to the Persian 


Gulf and a control of the route leading from 
Asia Minor to that great body of water was 
the all-important issue. Once more south- 


ern Mesopotamia became the centre of the 
region. Bagdad took the place of ancient 
Babylon, while the new city Mosnl to the 
north, replacing Nineveh, became of sec 
ondary importance. The result, however, 
was that the Caliphate of Bagdad, despite 
its splendor, never rose to the point of mili 
tary strength once occupied by Assyria. The 
| Arabic Empire of Mesopotamia followed 
rather along the Hnes of ancient Babylonia 
| Sclenes and art and literature flourished, 


| but the Caliphate spent itself in vain en 
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deavors to control the highway of A 
Minor. The goal of both Abbasside Callphs 
|at Bagdad, as that of the Omayyad Dynas 


ty at Damascus, was always Constantinople 
a replica, therefore, of conditions in the pre 
vious three millenniums, when Babylonians 


and Assyrians strove with the Hittites. Rome 
failing to hold the outlet at the Persian Gui 
the loss of control of Asia Minor was meré 


ly a question of time. Constantinople a 





one end was a constant object of attack, and 
without a strong series of garrisons ross 
Asia Minor up to Bagdad—precisely along 
the route selected for the Bagdad railwa: 
the Byzantine Empire could not endure 
On the other hand, had the Abbasside and 
Omayyad Caliphates united their forces In 
stead of becoming rivals, a great Islamic 
empire with two capitals—one at Constan 
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tinople and the other at Bagdad—might 
have maintained itself against the Selyuk 
Turks who overran Asia Minor at the close 
of the eleventh century. The Crusades rep- 
resent another and a final attempt for Euro- 
pean control of the East, and though os- 
tensibly undertaken for the purpose of wrest- 
ing the sites sacred to Christianity from 
Moslem hands, it is significant that the real 
battlefields were on the plateaus and passes 
of Asia Minor. This was inevitable, for 
Jerusalem could not be held without Damas- 
nor Damascus without the roads lead- 
ing to the Cilician Gates. The real goal of 
the Crusaders, as of the Abbasside and Omay- 
yad Caliphs, was against Constantinople—in- 
evitably so; and for a short period Constan- 
was actually held. Finally, in the 
fifteenth century came the Ottoman Turks, 
and succeeded in accomplishing what Baby- 
lonla and Assyria never fully carried out, 
d what the Arabs also failed to accomplish 
a control from Constantinople to Bagdad, 
and that a complete mastery of the 
Kast 
What we are witnessing to-day in the East 
therefore, the renewal of a struggle of 
vast historic moment. It is a renewal, only 
on a far larger scale, of the first clash be- 
tween Occident and Orient in the days of 
Alexander the Great—an endeavor to open 
ip again the historic highway which was 
closed to European control with the fall of 
Constantinople. As in the Middle Ages, Cross 
and Crescent are striving for supremacy in 
the East, though the symbols have changed 
meaning, and the Cross has become 
synonymous with the modern Occidental 
pirit of economic and commercial progress 
seeking new outlet and pushing aside ruth- 
and mercilessly the conservatism of 
the inerustated Orient. 
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rHE FRENCH ANSWER TO AN AMERI- 
CAN MESSAGE. 
To tus Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sin: Your readers will, I feel confident, 


the accompanying French 
answer just received to the “Address to the 
leoples of the Allied Nations,” which was is- 
ied some time ago and was signed by five 
hundred prominent Americans from all parts 
the country, expressing the strong Amert- 

in sympathy with the cause of the Allies. 

rhe French reply is signed by five hundred 
f the most prominent Frenchmen. It ovght, 
cems to me, to quicken the American de- 

re to the moral support to 

cause for which France and her 
struggling, and which, as they 
broadly considered—the 
I hardly think that 
the extent 
this country 
concerned in the issue of the great 
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the great 
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htly regard it, is 
cause of America 
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are 
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rule realize to 
which, in its highest 
vitally 


flict 


interests, 


the five 
rejoinder 


Lmong 


hundred signers of the 
statesmen, 
higher 
lawyers, clergymen of different denomi 


I’rench prominent 


judges of the 


are 


rmer Cabinet officers, 


ourts, 





nations (including eight prominent Jewish 
rabbis), men of letters, artists, musicians, pro- 
fessors and college presidents, physicians, 
mayors of cities and other municipal officials, 
presidents of chambers of commerce and 
other prominent citizens. The signers, in 
other words, are men of similar position and 
prominence to those who signed the Ameri- 
can address. Among the signers are such dis- 
tinguished men as the former Cabinet officers 
Clemenceau, Millerand, and Yves-Guyot; 
among the clergy the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris and the Cardinal Archbishop of Mont- 
pellier; among the lawyers men like Maitre 
Labori, of Dreyfus fame; among the artists 
such men as the sculptor Rodin and the 
painter Dagnan-Bouveret; of the musicians 
Saint-Saéns, Debussy; among the writers 
such men as Rostand, Pierre Loti, Camille 
Flammarion, Anatole le Braz, Joseph Bédier, 
Salomon Reinach, Paul Sabatier. It is a dis- 
tinguished list. 

This French manifesto should recail to us 
the nation’s debt to Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and de Grasse. 

ONE OF THE SIGNERS OF THE AMERICAN ADDRESS. 


Mass., August 9 


THE LETTER. 

We, the undersigned, to the number of five 
hundred, citizens of the French Republic, 
extend our thanks to the five hundred citi- 
zens of the Republic of the United States of 
America for the noble message which they 
have addressed to the Allied peoples. 

We take note with joy of this loyal collec- 
tive declaration; of your ardent sympathy 
with our cause; of your reprobation of the 
methods of our adversaries in the conduct of 
the war. 

We take note that in your judgment—the 
judgment of free citizens of a free country, 
having freely deliberated—you believe the 
American conscience ought not to be silent 
in the face of events which are of vital con- 
cern to the evolution of civilization and to 
international morality; and that this judg- 
ment has only been reached by you, represen- 
tatives of the best of America, after a cool 
and thoughtful consideration of German docu- 
ments. 

We take note that in your eyes the invasion 
of Belgium is an unjustifiable crime, and that 
all the outrages against civilization which 
preceded or followed it break international 
laws, the sacredness of treaties, the rights of 
small nations. 

We take note that in your opinion a peace 
which should not reéstablish Belgium in its 
prosperous independence; which should not 
liberate all the small and oppressed nation- 
alities (and among these we include our loyal 
Alsace-Lorraine); which should not bring 
about the suppression of militarism, by which 
we understand that German militarism which 
is at this moment seeking to crush civiliza- 
tion; which in a word should not end in a 
victory for the ideals of the Allies, would be 
a disaster for civilization, that is to say, also 
for America, the highest expression of whose 
civilization you represent. 

We thank you with all our hearts for hav- 
ing thus stated in the name of the universal 
conscience that we are struggling for right, 
justice, liberty, and for the preservation of 
the ideals of humanity from a scientific bar- 
barism. 

We thank you for supporting us thus firm- 
ly, loyally, and spontaneously, without hesi- 
tation, with all the earnestness of your hearts 
ind without reservation. 


Cambridge, 














Not long ago France offered to the Wnited 
States of America a colossal Statue of Lib- 
erty. You placed it in New York at the entry 
of your greatest port, as a symbol of your 
history and your institutions. 

A replica of this statue has been placed in 
Paris on the Seine in order to recall to the 
people of France all that our history and our 
institutions have in common with yours. 
Your message proves that our twe aations 
have still the same ideal, and that to-day, as 
in the past, they are marching in the same 
way and that the bonds which have already 
united them have been drawn still closer. 

In the name of all the French whe have 
died for that ideal which is yours; in the 
name of all the French who suffer, unshak- 
able, in order to save that ideal which 
yours, the five hundred Frenchmen whose 
names follow have signed. 





LONDON’S FORECAST OF SIEGE 
WARFARE. 


MR. 


To tHe Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sr: In the very interesting comments on 
the war, on page 99 of the Nation fer August 
3, I notice the statement, “The amazing de- 
velopment of trench warfare was net fore- 
seen.” 

Permit me to point out that the develop- 
ments of trench warfare were foreseen by Mr 
Jack London, in an article written by him for 
the Overland Monthly, March, 1900. He said: 

“Soldiers will be compelled to creep forwar’, 
burying themselves in the earth like moles.” 
And again: “Future wars must be long 
No more open fields; no more decisive vic- 
tories; but a succession of sieges fough: over 
and through successive lines of widely crtend 
ing fortifications. The defeated army—suppos- 
ing that it can be defeated—will retire slowly, 
intrenching itself step by step, and mest like- 
ly with steam intrenching machines.” 

You further say: “Nor did even the Ger 
mans understand in advance the r6le artillery 
and high explosives would play.” London 
said (1900): “The artillery has come to be 
greatly relied upon. Competent military ex- 
perts hold that the French artillery has in- 
creased in deadliness in the last thirty years 
one hundred and sixteen times. This has been 
made possible by the use of range-finders, 
chemical instead of mechanical mixtures of 
powder, high explosives, increase ef range, 
and rapid fire.” 

While Mr. London's main contention, the 
impossibility of war, has been refuted, it is 
extremely interesting to re-read his essay in 
the light of the fulfilment of some of his 
predictions. RoGER SPRAGUE. 


Berkeley, Cal., August 9. 





SUPPORTING THE PRESIDEN®. 


To THe Eprror or Tue NATION: 

Sir: As an independent, I hope that you wil! 
finally see your way to support Presideat Wil- 
son for reélection. My wish in this matter, 
I am vain enough to think, is not due to 
partisanship or to prejudice against his oppo- 
nent, for I am keenly aware of the merits of 
Mr. Hughes. Both are men of independent 
character, high mental calibre, and unques- 
tionable integrity. In these respects they are 
essentially alike. To say that one is more 
patriotic than the other is rank nonsense. 

But the logic of the situation, however, it 
seems to me, is largely on the side of Mr. 
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Wilson. His record of performance looms 
large when compared with that of his imme- 
diate predecessors. The Rural 


Credit 


S mea- | 


sure was discussed during Taft's Administra- | 


tion, but that is as far as it got. 
Republicans were afraid of the Plutocrats or 
not cannot be definitely determined, but this 


Whether the | 


is the reason usually assigned by their politi- | 


al enemies. The panic of 1907 was prima facie 
evidence that our banking system was rotten, 
yet nothing was done. The Federal Reserve 
act is Wilson’s answer to Republican delin- 
quency in this matter. The Tariff Commis- 
sion was aiso a subject of much comment un- 


| 


der Taft's Administration, but with the usual | 


Taft result. Now Wilson gets the credit for 
putting the bill through. Mr. Taft in his pre- 
election speeches promised an equitable down- 
ward revision of the tariff which a great ma- 


‘The 


to know in just what ways he proposes to 
improve upon the policy of President Wilson. 
Certainties are as a rule preferable to uncer- 


Nation 


| 
| 


Is it not most unfortunate tha 


of our American scheme of g: 


? 


chinery adds serious furt 

the way of using our best men 
of the Democracy? There are « 
in my wn State, and in most 
who not only would like to 
high-minded representativ: 
every election, but could an 
this, if we were not comyp. 
choice the district in wl 
| live, and to one of the men 
party system forces upon our 
are often now as badly off as if 


tainties. The criticism can hold, if at all, 
with respect to his German submarine and 
Mexican policies, for in all other r ts 
| Wilson’s action is without parallel in Ameri- 
can history. But in both of these cases he 
has displayed remarkable tact and caution, 
and has won a notable victory in one case 
and will do so in the other if it is humanly | 
possible under the circumstances to do so. 
Wilson's versatility, subtleness, and persist- 
ent and insistent patience are elemental 
characteristics that stamp him as preémi- 
nently fit to handle problems of this kind 


} 


jority of the people, irrespective of party, de- | 


sired. Mest Americans know the result, “the 
best Tariff bill” ever enacted. Taft even 
vetoed the bill which was to pull the teeth 


of the ebnoxious woollen schedule K. The | 


Underweod tariff, no doubt, has many defects, 
but the recent action of the President shows 
a disposition to handle the question scientifi- 
cally. 

President Wilson gave currency to the 
phrase “ferward looking,” and this will con- 
tinue to be his motto while he is our Chief 
Executive. 
marks of genuine statesmanship. He is look- 
ing forward to the time when the United 


His general policy bears the ear- | 


States will be the greatest nation on earth, | 


financially, commercially, industrially, and 
morally. He recognizes this as our 
right, and while he has this ideal of what 
we ought to be, he has not been remiss in 
leading and directing both by legislation and 


by counsel. 


birth- | 


He is endeavoring to break up our | 


policy of isolation so that we may take our | 


rightful place as the leader of the nations. 
Scaling down of the tariff wall was the first 
step along this line. The Panama Tolls act 
another, for are we not part and parcel of 
a world of people? His Mexican policy is only 
a phase of this general programme. To show 
justice to the Mexicans, to discourage their 
custom of obtaining power by assassination, 
to help them compose their difficulties, and in 
the end to have their good will and that of 


all Latin America has been the President's | 


aim. 

Mr. Hughes's platitude of “incertitude” 
hurled at Wilson immediately after his resig- 
nation dees not clear the atmosphere any. 
Criticism of this kind is always easy and 
cheap. If it was said for political effect, then 
its auther is to that extent a demagogue; but 
let that be as it may, what the independent 
voter would like to know (and it is up to Mr. 
Hughes, since he made the criticism) is just 
what he would have done had he been Presi- 
dent. If he says that he would have prompt- 
ly recognized Huerta, then we shall have some- 
thing upon which to base a conclusion. We 
know then that he would have been willing 
to sacrifice our high ideal of justice to the 
degree that such action would have placed 
our approval upon the method by which 
Huerta obtained his power. This is not asking 
too much of Mr. Hughes, for has he not the 
advantage of hindsight? Would he restore 
the ultra protectionist schedules of the Ald- 
rich Tariff bill, or emasculate_the Federal Re- 
serve, the Rural Credits, and Tariff Commis- 
sion acts by amendments? These may sound 
like simple questions, but the voter is entitled! 





The cold, uncompromising directness and ju- 
dicial brusqueness of Justice Hughes are not 
generally regarded as necessary prerequisites 
to successful diplomacy. 

If Mr. Hughes should attack Wilson's naval 
policy, he will be reminded of the overt act 
of von Diederich in Manila Bay, tradi- 
tional policy of avoiding “entangling alli- 
ances,” and the recent feat of the Deutschland. 

Wilson on 
Federal Re- 


Underwood 


our 


The money power is opposing 
account of the income tax, the 
serve act, Rural Credits law, the 
tariff, etc., not because these laws are uncon- 
stitutional, but because they curtail 
privilege and give relief to the many 
questions naturally arise: How would Hughes's 
election be regarded by the Kaiser and the 
Allies? Would the submarine question have 
to be settled anew? And does Hughes know 
more about the complexities of the Mexican 
problem than the man who has wrestled with 
it for more than three years? 


These 


D. M. Depo. 


Goshen, Wash., August 5. 





DO REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENT? 


To THe EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your article in the Nation of August 
10 with the above heading is very 
tive. The cld Athenian method of 
an Assembly by lot was hardly so foolish as 
what we do now! The trouble, as you 


sugges- 


choosing 


say, 


is not that we have no good men available 
for public service. Neither is it because th: 
public salaries are insufficient. But the men 


whom we need cannot serve us on the terms 
that we generally force upon them. There 
are men in almost every community who have 
no selfish wish for office. They will not beg 
for votes or pull wires for themselves. They 
will make no pretence of party loyalty which 
they do not feel. They cannot work up a 
fictitious enthusiasm over the platforms of 
either party, or find material for boasting in 
the conduct of their party associates. Men 
who tell the truth, and stand for principles, 
must always be unwelcome to a party ma- 
chine. Putting humanity first, they cannot 
join in the cry, “America first!" They know 
too well how the dangers of aggressiveness, 
militarism, and arrogance, such as have 
fallen Germans and other Imperialists, are the 
dangers of every nation that goes heavily 
armed, and meddiles with other people's affairs. 
seine themselves straightforward in conduct, 
they are irked by the paltriness, crookednegs, 
and wastefulness of legislative practice, where 
each party seeks to “put the other in a hole,” 
where the stupidity of “Senatorial courtesy” 
thwarts public business, where the politician 
always has an eye for his 
rather than for the publie good. 
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B. R. Haydon's “Autobiography and Jou 
nals,” IJ, 250: “Monsieur d’'Embden, an old 
officer of the Chasseurs de la Garde, dined 
with me, and in moments of expansion, by 
a good fire, and over a glass of wine, describ- 
ed the deeds of vice, violence, and iniquits 
which the soldiers of Napoleon had ne all 
over Europe. Wherever the army 
came convents were opened,” et« I hesitate 
to quote the rest of the page. There is noth 
ing new under the sun, not even in the hor 
rors perpetrated for a place in the sus 
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JAPANESE IMPERIAL EXPANSION. 


American Policies. 
New York: 


Japanese Expansion and 
By James Francis Abbott. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In dealing with the question of Japanese 

Imperial expansion it is imperative for us ty 

know whether the Japanese people are essen- 

tially one, with no race division or social 
cleavage. Professor Abbott differs with all the 
best authorities in supposing two alien races 
in Japan, one of which came “by way of the 
South, originating doubtless from India, and 
hence of Aryan origin,” and goes on to say 
that “inherent racial prejudice has prevent- 
ed intermarriage between this superior race 
and the inferior Mongolian element, which 
outnumbers the other, twenty to one, and 
constitute(s) the heimin or common people. 

The southern element is the ruling caste 

and has been for centuries. Its members 

are known as shizoku (samurai) or gentry.” 

While it is true that certain ambitious na- 

tive scholars, eager to place their race on 

a non-Mongolian basis, have postulated the 

arrival of Aryan immigrants in Japan by 

way of the south, yet their contention re- 
mains speculative and visionary. As far 
back as history can take us, the heart of 
the Japanese people was at Yamato in the 
main island; the Japanese were a united 
people, driving the aboriginal Ainu north 
to the straits of Tsugaru; and the samurai 
naturally evolved from the common 
herd by qualities of loyalty, moral initiative, 
and martial prowess. They were and are 
nothing more than the cream of the people, 
who naturally marry in their own class, as 
happens everywhere. There is more “race 
solidarity” in Japan than in France, by the 
author’s own admission in a later chapter 

(page 180). The nation is a unit, barring 

the Alnu savages, who are much more than 

a “few hundred,” as the author states (page 

13). In Hokkaidé there are to-day prob- 

ably 15,000 Ainus, and their number is not 

decreasing; although relatively, owing to 
the colonization of the Island, they grow 
feebler. 


were 


Professor Abbott, by the way, is careful 


‘o mark the long 6 in Hokkaidd; but 
why does he give us such monstrosities 
“Kydto”"” (Kydto), “Tokyo” (Tédkyd), 


Choshu” (Chéshi), all on one page (14)? 
page he also tells us that 
the daimyd owed allegiance to the Shégun 
"; which was not the case, for the Shé- 
cun was only a primus inter pares at best, 
ind a mere regent at that. To repeat the 
blunder and term him a “monarch,” as he 
does at page 22, Is unpardonable. But the 
author’s history is untrustworthy through- 
out. On page 40, after mentioning the at- 
tempted assassination of Count Okuma, when 
his leg was blown off, because of public in- 
dignation aroused at the refusal of treaty 
evision, he goes on to say: “The reaction 
rom these disappointments was keen and 


(on this same 


lone 


‘ook the form of an anti-foreign sentiment 


expressed not so much against foreigners 
themselves as against foreign ideas, dress, 
usages, etc.; and the superiority of native 
institutions began to be preached. The Gov- 
ernment, however, went on with its reforms, 
and in 1889 the Emperor promulgated the 
Constitution, organizing a Diet and a ma- 
chinery of government modelled after that 
of Prussia.” 

But Okuma’s attempted assassination oc- 
curred in October, 1889, many months after 
the promulgation of the Constitution; and 
the three or four years previous to this 
event were marked, not by reaction against 
foreign ways, but by a popular craze in the 
opposite direction. Insults to foreigners, 
especially to foreign women, began to be 
common in the capital after 1890, the reac- 
tion taking this unpleasant form. 

The author’s Philippine history requires 
a thorough revision. “The islands,” he tells 
us, “were discovered by Magellan in 1521. 
In 1564 one Miguil [Miguel] de Legazpi 
was sent to be Governor of the Philippines 
for life. He proceeded forthwith not only 
to pacify, but to Christianize, the people, 
and met with extraordinary success, except 
among those tribes that had already em- 
braced Mohammedanism or were too remote 
to reach. So thoroughly Christianized did 
the northern peoples become that in 1677 
the Filipinos themselves sent out mis- 
sionaries to Siam, China, and Japan, to con- 
vert the heathen in those lands.” But the 
Japanese were little amenable to this pro- 
cess, and tortured and killed the missiona- 
ries. The Filipinos thereupon canonized 
the martyrs and enshrined their memories 
in popular history. Their attitude towards 
non-Catholics being precisely that of the 
Spanish or the inhabitants of Latin Amer- 
ica, it has resulted that the Japanese are 
held in popular estimation, even now, to 
be little better than barbarians, an opinion, 
graciously adds the author, “that is not 
shared at all by the better informed and 
more open-minded people of North America 
and northern Europe.” 

Now, Miguel de Legazpi was’ not “sent 
out to be Governor of the Philippines,” for 
the islands had still to be conquered, and 
Manila was not founded by him until] 1571. 
What Filipino priest ever visited Japan as 
a missionary at the close of the seventeenth 
century? In the condition of both archi- 
pelagoes at the time, was such an event 
likely or remotely possible? These state- 
ments are used as a basis for the argument 
that the conquest of the Philippines by Ja- 
pan, or their transfer to that Power, would 
be bitterly opposed by the Filipino, who, 
although a Malay, in his racial sympathies 
is against the Oriental and with the Euro- 
pean (p. 86). 

With the author’s general remarks on the 
whole question of a Japanese occupation of 
the island, there is less fault to be found. 
He does not see where the profit would 
come in. “The Philippines cannot be colo- 
nized by Japanese laborers any more than 
by Europeans. Any product that Japan 





might need would of necessity be produced 








by Filipino labor. . . . Above all, little 
development of the Philippines can tak 
place, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, without the investment of foreign 
capital. Pending such a development, the 
islands would be a useless burden to Japan, 
and the necessary capital she could never 
furnish hersélf. Altogether no greater ca- 
lamity could befall the Japanese Empire 
than to be compelled to assume control over 
the Philippine Islands, so rich in potentia! 
wealth and so poor in convertible assets.” 

Then there is the social difficulty. The 
Japanese “would discover that he was a 
heathen in the midst of millions of Roman 
Catholics, whose attitude towards him would 
be colored not only by the feeling of the 
conquered towards the conqueror, but also 
by the aversion due to religious prejudice. 
So far as the Japanese has had a chance to 
deport himself as an overlord in Manchuria 
and Korea, the prospect is not reassuring 
The Japanese suffers from a lack of that 
sort of sentiment, conspicuous in the Anglo. 
Saxon, that inclines the latter to assume a 
fatherly attitude towards an alien or in- 
ferior. His methods as a colonizer are ratli- 
er more like the German—highiy efficien! 
but not wholly sympathetic.” 

Once and again the author uses this term 
“Anglo-Saxon” to signify a type of civiliza- 
tion common to the British Empire and the 
United States, and recognized by the Japa- 
nese as Anglo-American. And yet all 
throughout there is a persistent unfairness 
to the other partner, and a constant classify- 
ing of Great Britain among the predatory 
European nations “who for many years 
have attempted to sap their way into the 
territory of China, dismember that countr), 
and distribute the pieces among  them- 
selves.” He fails to mention that the basis 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, so far as it 
concerns China, is the guarding of her ter- 
ritory from dismemberment. If China is to 
be dismembered by one or other of the two, 
it is Japan and not Britain who will be 
the guilty party. Of course, he mentions 
the fact that when Germany took possession 
of Kiao-chau, and Russia of Port Arthur, 
“England claimed equal privileges in Wei- 
hai-wei.” But he does not state that 
Wei-hai-wei was never fortified, and that it 
was only held in the interests of Chinese 
territorial integrity. When this seemed to 
be secured by the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Wei-hai-wei was returned to China. Here 
is the misleading way in which Professor 
Abbott puts this consistent act: “For the 
time being her hands fi. e., Britain’s, a 
“dangerous rival to Japan”} are tied, and the 
recent retrocession of Wei-hai-wei to China 
eliminates her from participation in the dis- 
memberment of that unhappy country” (p. 
227). But British policy is so at one with 
American in all that concerns the “Open 
Door” in China that if there should be a 
break between Japan and the United States, 
Great Britain has specially reserved for 
herself freedom of action, notwithstanding 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. In 1895, when 
the fruits of her victory over China were 
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wrested from Japan by the joint action o! 
Russia, Germany, and France, this “tempo- 
rary and artificial union,” remarks a com- 
petent authority, would have been speedily 
dissolved by prompt and united action on 
the part of Great Britain and the United 
States, which was not forthcoming. 

In his chapter on “The Monroe Doctrine 
East and West,” the author reveals a strange 
lack of acquaintance with its history and 
evolution. He asserts that the Doctrine “has 
been in the past an unacceptable thesis to 
the states of Europe. But in 1903 Great 
Britain accepted it unreservedly.” Now, he 
ought to know that, acting no doubt in the 
main according to his own theory of en- 
lightened selfishness, Great Britain declined 
in 1822 to be represented at the conference 
in Verona which met to devise a plan for 
aiding Spain to recover her lost colonies in 
South America. While the growth of repub- 
licanism seemed a menace to the Holy Al- 
liance, to Great Britain as to the United 
States it meant economic gain, for the new 
republics were better markets for British 
and American than the close old colonies. 
It was the British Minister, George Can- 
ning—whose mantle fell later on W. E. 
Gladstone—who suggested that the United 
States should be asked to join in a joint 
declaration against the proposed action; and 
without waiting for President Monroe’s de- 
cision, Great Britain made her protest to 
France. As a recent writer puts it, the 
passage of Monroe’s message referring to 
the proposed action of the Holy Alliance, a 
passage which has given us the Monroe 
Doctrine, “was primarily designed to pro- 
tect American trade rather than South 
American republics, in the political forms 
of which neither the United States nor, of 
necessity, Great Britain, the latter so active 
in encouraging our action, were deeply in- 
terested at the time.” Without the British 
navy, indeed, to give it sanction, the Mon- 
roe Dectrine might have been so much ver- 
biage; a view which, with odd inconsistency, 
Professor Abbott accepts at page 238, when 
he concedes that it has been the menace of 
England rather than our own prowess that 
has deterred the Continental Powers from 
interfering in South America. Here he prac- 
tically admits what he elsewhere persistent- 
ly disputes, that the foreign policies of Great 
Britain and the United States are in sub- 
stantial agreement, so far as the treatment 
of weaker nations is concerned. 

His handling of the Chinese-Japanese 
situation, inasmuch as it fails to deal with 
the recent extraordinary demands made 
upon the young republic since the capture of 
Kiao-chau, is out of date and ineffective. He 
has not a word to say of the excellent work 
done in China by our missionaries, teach- 
ers, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and other organizations. All are unanimous 
in their condemnation of these exacting and 
humiliating demands. The time has surely 
gone for good when “our policy in China 
should be one of active codjperation with 
Japan, an alliance, if you will,” as the au- 
thor blandly suggests at page 259. He 





thinks that the problem to-day “reduces to | 
the question of whether it would be to our | 
advantage or contrariwise that China should 
be the scene of the pulling and hauling | 
diplomacy so conspicuously the feature of | 
the past two decades’ history, or whether | 
we should profit most by the elimination of 
the European Powers (Russia, England, 
Germany, and France) from political con- 
trol of Chinese territory and interference 
in Chinese politics.” The chief menace to- | 
day to the integrity of China comes from | 
her island neighbor, who is interfering 
dangerously in Chinese politics, evidently 
with a view to control the resources of China. | 
The Prussianizing of Japanese political 
methods, which, as the author admits in 
a passage quoted earlier in this review, be- 
gan systematically thirty years ago, has not 
brought these methods closer to Anglo- 
American ideals. If Japan “wishes the | 
equivalent of a Monroe Doctrine for the 
East”—to quote the author’s often dubious | 
English—it is by no means likely to have an 
acceptable American flavor. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


208 
ingenuity. The youth who here records his 
rawness is of “an exceptional family” in 
the sense that he is an illegitimate son of a 
Russian gentleman, Versilov, by the young 
wife of a family serf, Dolgoruky. Through 
the complaisance of the Dolgoruky, the bo) 
takes his name, and the wife becomes open 
ly and permanently the mistress of Versiloy 
Versilov is the familiar figure of sensibi! 
ity and charm, minus what the Western 
world recognizes as character, who is so 
dominantly the hero of Russian fiction 
Spontaneous kindliness and pitiless selfish 
ness are always at war in him He is a 
sort of splendid child, good-humored, eager, 
and utterly without consistency or respon 
sibility. The son, in default of a character 
which he could not well inherit, is endowed 


| with an immense and defiant egotismn. His 


perverse pride urges him to proclaim the 
ignominy of his birth on every occasion, 
and his determination to assert himself in 
spite of it. He has no inkling of a humane 
or magnanimous view of life, his purpose 
is merely to win aspectacular success-—him 
self against the world. He here records, im 


| mediately after the fact, the experiences of 


| his twenty-first year—experiences altogether 





A Raw Youth: A Novel in Three Parts by | 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. From the Russian, 
by Constance Garnet. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

This book (the seventh in the English 
version of Dostoievsky which is being issued 
by the Macmillans) presents Russian real- 
ism at its most tedious. A little balm 1s 
afforded (it is badly needed) by the au- 
thor’s apology on the last of its five hun- 
dred and sixty pages. It is embodied in a 
letter to the Raw Youth from the redoubtable 
Tatyana Pavlovna, after she has read his 
narrative: 

“IT must say I should like to be a 
elist whose hero comes of an exceptional 
family. To describe him is an ungrateful 
task and can have no beauty of form. More- 
over, these types are in any case transitory, 
and so a novel about them cannot have ar- 
tistic finish, One may make serious mis- 
takes, exaggerations, misjudgements In any 
case, one would have to guess too much. But 
what is the writer to do who doesn't want tc 
confine himself to the historical form and 
is possessed by a longing for the present? 
To guess .. . and make mistakes. | 

“But such an autobiography as yours micht 
serve as material for a future work of art, 
for a future picture of a lawless epoch al- 
ready passed. Oh, when the angry strife of 
the day has passed, and the future has come, 
then a future artist will discover beautiful 
forms for depicting past lawlessness and 
chaos. Then such autobiographies as yours— 
so long as they are sincere—will be of use 
and provide material in spite of their chaotic 
and fortuitous character .. . they will | 
preserve at any rate some faithful traits by 
which one may guess what may have lain 
hidden in the heart of some raw youth of 
that troubled time—a knowledge not alto- 
gether valueless since from raw youths are 
made up the generations.” 

Whatever historical or documentary im- 
portance the narrative may possess must | 
depend upon the reader’s own patience and ' 





| number of persons 


haphazard and indeterminate, and set forth 
without selection or apportionment of detail 
Out of the long rigmarole there does some 
how emerge a vivid sense of the bodily and 
temperamental presences of a considerab! 
Nightmare is once more 
the word which suggests itself, however, in 


| connection with this vividness. The higher 


realism of character in action is almost to 
tally lacking, so far as the male figures 
least, are concerned. Sofia Andreyeyna, the 
hapless mother who is also a hapless mi 
tress, with her piteous devotion, nd 
Tatyana Pavlovna, with her robust cor 
mon-sense—these, to be sure, give one some 


thing to tle to. Otherwise we micht put ft) 


book down wondering (as we mov have 
wondered even in closing “The Brotl 
Karamazov”) whether the author does not 
really believe character itself 1 be t) 
treat hallucination 

Bridge of Desire. By Warwick Dee} 


New York: Robert M. McPride & C 

A brilliant historical romancer here 
his ground to antli-Victorian fiction, with it 
pound of protest and its ounce of “realism.” 
He owns the formula: his protest and hi! 
realism alike have to do with sex. Away 
with cant, the patter of respectability—-let 
us face the facts, gentlemen, and see wher 
we really are Marriage, now—convention 
holds up an ideal of single-hearted devotion 
of tireless passion. Nature has no such sim 
ple notion of human mating. Let us grant 
that there is such a thing as a permanent 
union between persons of the opposite sexe 
Nine times out of ten it will be a union 
painfully wrought out of temporary differ 
ences and estrangements and (here is the 
point of our present tale) infidelities. Our 
brilliant young playwright, seven years mar- 
ried to a too perfect wife, needs, the argu 
ment runs, a more varied sexual experience 
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order convince him permanently of 
his happiness. Therefore, let us throw him 
into the hands of a widow of brazen charms 
and advanced morals, and let her help him 
thresh it out. And, to make the point less 
possibly unintelligible, let us have our gen- 
himself in the most out- 
rageous way, insult his spouse in the act 
of deserting her, and realize all his own 
ideals of a cad and a bounder; and let the 
wife, a new Griselda, put a good front on 
matters, conceal her husband's perfidy from 
the world, and count quietly upon his even- 
tual return to her. But let us, in the name 
of common-sense, refrain from looking down 
upon our brother in his frailty. It is, after 
all, a frailty hardly to be distinguished from 
“Superfluous vitality—that was 
part of his trouble; one of those periods of 
rejuvenescence that trick even the strong 
man once or twice in his career. He be 
comes the boy again; it is his fate to teach 
himself that the apples beyond the wall are 
not sweeter than those he can pick in his 
own garden. Nine times out of ten he has 
to learn that the forbidden fruit will set 
his teeth on edge.” Nine times out of ten! 
we venture to differ with the ener- 
getic author. We may cheerfully agree that 
playwright’s experience is a common 
but why make it out universal? In 
such fashion our anti-Victorian protestants, 
like all partisans, weaken their (save the 
mark!) very respectable case. 
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MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 





The Early Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and Mexico. By William R. 
Manning. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 


e9 OF 
Pe.e0 


Professor Manning’s volume is the most 
of the books based on the Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History. He 
restricts his treatment to our first formal 


recent 


Ministry to Mexico, and this lies almost 

iolly within the Administration of the sec- 
ond Adams. Thus he follows, with very 
brief mention, the era of the filibuster and 
revolutionary agent and precedes the pe- 
riod, under Jackson and his successors, when 


mutual suspicion and contempt were driv- 
ing both nations into open hostility. He af- 
fords, therefore, some additional light upon 
the more remote causes of this hostility. 

In 
plains 
the appointment 
Mexico 


his opening chapters the author ex- 
petty domestic politics delayed 
of our first Minister to 
At the same time the swift changes 
from colonial dependency to empire and to 
a federal republic prevented the reception 
of a Mexican envoy by the United States. 
Thus our country failed to maintain the ad- 
vantage afforded by proximity and by early 
recognition of Mexican independence. When 
our representative, Poinsett, finally reached 
Mexico, he found British influence para- 
mount there. He devoted himself with in- 
different success to the task of undermining 
it, and, with no success at all, to the com- 
pletion of a favorable commercial treaty. At 


how 
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the same time he had to play his part in 
saving Cuba to Spain. This meant a check 
to the aspirations of Mexico and Colombia 
and involved far-reaching efforts to thwart 
English and French intrigues centring in 
the island. His mission thus afforded an 
interesting aftermath to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


Nor were frontier issues lacking. Inher- 
iting from Spain her jealousy of the north- 
ern republic, the Mexican statesmen found 
much to feed it in proposals relating to the 
Santa Fé Trail, the Texas boundary, and 
numerous commercial disputes. In the midst 
of a harassing correspondence over these 
points, Poinsett found no chance to regain 
the initial advantage his country had lost. 
His own course, though dictated by honest 
purpose and wide experience in Spanish 
America, was not wholly free from the 
charge of intermeddling in local politics. He 
had the chance that no succeeding diplomat 
enjoyed, before the days of Diaz, of push- 
ing his measures during a time of compara- 
tive peace; but the influences working 
against him were altogether too powerful. 
He was forced to leave Mexico without set- 
ting in a proper light his country’s real 
friendship for that Power. Under the con- 
ditions confronting him it is doubtful if 
another could have done better. 

Professor Manning presents these facts 
clearly, but without special distinction of 
narrative. His personal descriptions might 
occasionally be amplified to advantage. He 
relies almost wholly upon manuscript 
sources, largely those of the two capitals, 
but he makes brief mention of Poinsett’s 
Papers. His footnotes contain profuse refer- 
ences to the best secondary sources, upon 
which the reader must largely depend for 
his background. A discriminating bibliogra- 
phy and a serviceable index complete this 
helpful study. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER’S VIEWS ON EDU- 
CATION. 





The Meaning of Education: Contributions to 
a Philosophy of Education. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


This volume bears the same title as one 
by President Butler published in 1898; but 
nearly all except the title, and the title- 
essay, which constituted an address before 
the Liberal Club of Buffalo in 1896, is chang- 
ed. Two of the old chapters are omitted, 
and fourteen new ones substituted, greatly 
increasing the bulk of the book. The titles 
of the new chapters summarize the topics 
with which educational thought has been 
busy for the last two decades. Among them 
appear Training for Vocation and Avoca- 
tion, Standards, Waste in Education, The 
Conduct of the Kindergarten, Religious In- 
struction and Its Relation to Education, The 
Scope and Function of Secondary Education, 
The American College and the American 
University, and Discipline and the Social 





Aim of Education. Dr. Butler’s voice has 





been one of the most conservatively ripe on 
a large number of much-debated education- 
al issues. In this particular volume, prac- 
ticality, a concern with concrete questions, 
is not often visible; the issues are some- 
times approached on a philosophical, and 
very often on a highly generalized, plane. 
But it must be read in recognition of the fact 
that Dr. Butler is one of the few univer- 
sity presidents who believe implicitly that 
teachers in colleges and universities should 
give conscientious study to education itself, 
as distinct from the department of knowl- 
edge in which their direct work lies, if their 
teaching or administrative work is ever to 
bear full fruit. 

The collection is best regarded as one of 
hortatory essays, as representing the pub- 
lic preaching carried on during twenty years 
by an influential educator. To say that this 
preaching is conservative by no means im- 
plies that it is reactionary; on the contrary, 
Dr. Butler distinctly believes that there is 
“a new education.” In his use of the word 
“new” he is slightly vague. Dr. Johnson 
once distinguished the new, in the sense of 
the hitherto non-existent, the comparative- 
ly recent, and the hitherto unfamiliar: it is 
now of the one, now of the other, that Dr. 
Butler speaks. But he wisely writes of edu- 
cation as having discovered new standards, 
to which it is the duty of all its branches to 
conform. He iterates that teachers in all 
grades of education, as dealing primarily 
with mental processes, should nowadays 
have an accurate knowledge of psychology. 
He believes in the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, and repeatedly points out the 
anomaly in the fact that the designation 
“liberal,” applied to study, means a nar- 
row and technical course invented for a 
narrow and technical purpose and very im- 
perfectly liberalized in the intervening cen- 
turies. He is a stanch friend of the humani- 
ties and classics, but he speaks of the con- 
stant fight even yet required to get much 
teaching from the economic and social point 
of view before high school and college—not 
university—students. They are thought too 
immature to study such recondite subjects, 
though the distinctions between Greek 
moods and tenses, the principles of conic 
sections, are given them as a matter of 
course. Finally, he is willing to call the 
waste in American education “frightful”; 
and he points out some ways of remedying 
a situation under which the American boy 
of twenty commonly knows less than the 
European boy of eighteen. Some of the ut- 
terances of President Butler on these sub- 
jects have lost part of their force, but most 
of them are still true. 

Considering the fact that Dr. Butler has 
recently written a number of papers upon 
urgent and mooted questions in contempo- 
rary school management, it is to be re 
gretted that they did not find representation, 
even at the cost of an exclusion of some of 
the older, more generalized essays in the 
volume. Thus he lately published a study of 
vocational education in which he took a 
determined stand against such attempts as 
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that made in Illinois to place the vocational 
and non-vocational schools under two differ- 
ent administrations, labor and capital joint- 
ly controlling the former. He made clear 
the potential class-divisions of such an ar- 
rangement, its undemocratic nature. It 
would here have been more useful and co- 
gent than—for example—his address of 1890 
upon “The Secondary School Programme,” 
which contains very much that is outworn. 
But President Butler plainly attempts to ap- 
peal to a very general audience. This fact 
is particularly evident in such long papers 
on “popular” topics as “Five Evidences of an 
Education” and “Standards.” The five evi- 
dences of an education, as the author gives 
them, are correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue, refined and gen- 
tle manners, the habit of reflection, the pow- 
er to grow, and the power to do. Under 
standards he discusses ideals of personal 
conduct, bad habits of speech, including the 
use of newspaper English, self-mastery, and 
self-improvement. These discussions are 
placed upon an elevated and scholarly plane, 
are well phrased and full of literary allusion. 
But they remind us curiously of a mixture 
of Dr. Samuel Smiles and of the articles 
with which certain popular periodicals at- 
tempt to “uplift” the youth of the land; and 
for the audience Dr. Butler will reach—an 
audience mainly of educators, school admin- 
istrators, and students of pedagogy—they 
might well have been replaced by articles 
of more narrowly definite cast. 

President Butler’s sub-title—his phrase 
describing his book as a contribution to a 
philosophy of education—finds justification 
only in a few chapters; those chapters, how- 
ever, the most substantial of all. The in- 
itial essay is built upon John Fiske’s theories 
of the part played, physiologically and psy- 
chologically, by the lengthening period of 
infancy in the animal species. From his 
study of human infancy as a period of 
prolonged plasticity required in order to 
bring about the proper adjustments to the 
complex life of humanity, Fiske concluded 
that it lay at the foundation of the human 
family, and therefore of human life. Dr. But- 
ler develops Fiske’s thought along another 
line. He reasons that the entire educational 
period after the physical adjustment has 
been made is an adjustment to spiritual en- 
vironment, the building of harmonious and 
reciprocal relations with those acquisitions 
of the race which we call civilization: and 
that education must therefore be envisaged 
as resting upon the two cornerstones of the 
physical and psychical nature of the child, 
and the traditional, hereditary civilization 
of the race, before we have a conception of 
it in accord with the teachings of modern 
science and philosophy and with the doc- 
trine of evolution. There is nothing strict- 
ly original in this: Spencer’s views of edu- 
cation comprehended it. But as developed 


in this essay, and in “What Knowledge is 
Most Worth?” it enables him to formulate 
a sound and full definition of education as 
a foundation for his later theories. 
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A NOTABLE SALE OF BOOKS RELATING 
TO AMERICA. 





Seldom does it fall to the lot of the biblio- 
grapher devoted to historical Americana to 
experience the pleasure of reading a cata- 
logue such as that recently issued by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, London, England, de- 
scribing 346 lots which were to have been 
sold at auction on August 15-17, but which 
were bought outright by Mr. George D. 
Smith, an American book dealer. These 
books, from the “renowned library at Brit- 
well Court, Burnham, Bucks,” were the prop- 
erty of Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller. The col- 
lection is here characterized as “magnificent” 
—and with good reason. A surprising num- 
ber of treasures are enumerated. So rich, in- 


two must be devoted to naming a few of the 
many items which have for the gatherer of 
early Americana an especial appeal. Few can 
purchase such volumes, but the Nation has 


than an intelligent interest in biblographi- 
cal matters. 

Historians wrangle over the redoubtable 
explorer, soldier, and colonizer, Capt. John 
Smith, but the discriminating collector still 
seeks the original editions of his works. No 
less than eight copies are here listed—‘“The 
General Historie of Virginia,” 1624, 1626. 1627, 
and 1632; “The True Travels,” 1630; “A De- 
scription of New England,” 1616; “A True 
Relation,” 1608; and “Advertisements for the 
Unexperienced Planters of New England,” 
1631. The last three are very rare, and the 
final item contains an impression of the orig- 
inal folded map in fine condition. A. notable 
volume relating to Virginia is that contain- 
ing nine tracts, including John Brereton’s 
“Briefe and True Relation,” 1602; Richard 
Hakluyt’s translations from the Portuguese 
of “Virginia Richly Valued,” 1609, and Capt. 


nine tracts are described as being in per- 
fect condition with the exception of Smith's 
“Map.” There is also a copy—one of the 
very few in existence—of De Bry's edi- 
tion of Thomas Hariot’s “Briefe and True 
Report of the New Found Land of Virginia,” 
1590. Many other works on early Virginia 
are listed, and I am sorely tempted to say 
something about them. But I must, per- 
force, pass on. 

Our beginnings in New England are a fa- 
vorite field of the collector of large means, and 
he doubtless found in this catalogue several 
items that created desire which nothing short 
of possession would appease. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Hubbard, Minister at Ipswich, is rep- 
resented by the Boston, 1677, edition of his 
“Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians 
in New England,” containing the map of 
New England. This map is in “the finest 
condition possible, clean and crisp, the mar- 
gins intact,” and it is confidently stated that 
no finer copy can be in existence. A “per- 
fect” copy of Hubbard's “Present State of 
New England,” London, 1677, is also a desir- 
able item. Edward Johnson's strange book, 
commonly known as “Wonder-Working Prov- 
idence of Sions Saviour in New England,” 
London, 1654, while not of excessive 
is still difficult to obtain. This is equally true 
of Thomas Lechford’s “Plain Dealing,” 1642, 


rarity, 





The present copy is especially fine, being 
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John Smith’s “Map of Virginia,” 1612. All} 
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neut. There are many Mather items in the 
That most curious of New Eng- 
jland books, Thomas Morton's “New Enalish 
is always eagerly sought, as 
is the Boston, 1669, edition of Nathaniel Mor- 
ton’'s “New England's Memoriall.”" William 
Wood's “New Englands Prospect.” London 
1635, .n good condition, is a most desirable 
bit of Americana. 

The history of New France is also a -well 
worked field, and there were several “nue- 
gets” of that class in Mr. Christie-Miller's 
collection—Samuel de Champlain's “Voyages 
et Descouvertes,” 1620, and “Les Voyages de 
la Nouvelle France,” 1632, also the first Eng- 
lish edition, with original folded map, of Mar 
Lescarbot’s “Nova Francia; or the Descrip- 
tion of that Part of New 
One Continent with Virginia,” 1609 


France which ts 
The books written and compiled by that 
greatest of all documentary historians, Rich 
ard Hakluyt, to whom the English-speaking 
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numerous readers who take something more | ' 





race owes so much, are always in demand 
Here we have “The Principall Navigations,” 

9, containing the rare folded map of th 
first issue; “Divers Voyages,” 1582; and “The 
Principal Navigations” of 1599-1600. The lat 
ter has the original suppressed leaves of the 
t 


o 


“Voyage to Cadiz,” and “a similar map 
that in the Grenville copy.” A fine copy of 
“Hakluytus Posthumus,’ 


Samuel Purchas’s 


1625-6, is always of interest to collectors 
The library contained a remarkable col 
lection of fifty-two parts of the famous maj 
and minor De Bry 
“edited, 
Theodore De Bry, his widow 


“Voyages,” in Latin and 


German, translated, reprinted, and 
illustrated by 
and two sons, John Theodore and John Israel 
and his two sons-in-law, Matthew Merlan 
and William Fitzer.” 


JouN Tuomas L&e. 


Notes 


Among the publications which are prom- 
ised for September by George H. Doran Com- 
pany is “My Table Cloths,” by Mrs. Alec- 


Tweedie. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will publish late 
in September and early in October “With the 
Turks in fPalestine,” by Alexander Aaron- 
sohn; “Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones,” by 
Sarah Cone Bryant 

The Century Company announces for pub- 
l Great, and 
Other Dog Stories,” by Walter Alden Dyer 


“Wilson and the Issues,” by George Creel; 


ication shortly: “Gulliver the 


“The Dark Tower,” by Phyllis Bottome 
Juvenile: “Boyhood Stories of Famous Men, 
by Katherine D. Cather; “The Sapphire ‘Sig 


net,” by Augusta Huiell Seaman; “The Bt 
Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas,” sec 
ond series, and “On the Battle-Front of En- 
gineering,” by A. Russell Bond, 


publications of Moffat, Yard & 
“The Land of the Blu 
Flower,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, gift 
edition; “Her Golden Hours,” Anonymous 
“Shakespeare on the Stage,” third series, by 
William Winter; “Football Days,” by William 
Kk. Edwards; “Golf for Women,” by a Woman 
Golfer; Albert Payson 
Terhune; “Handicrafts for the Handicapped,” 
by Herbert J. Hall and Mertice M. C., 
“Wit and Its Relation to the Unconsctous” 


Autumn 
Company include: 


“Superwomen,” by 


Buck; 
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and “Leonardo Da Vinci,” both by Sigmund 
Freud; “Analytical Psychology,” by C. G. 
Jung; “Our Senses and What They Mean to 
in ten volumes, Prof. George Van Ness 
Dearborn, editor-in-chief; “The Livable House 
Embury, II; “When the 
Sand-Man by Gertrude Alice Kay; 
“Plays for Home, School, and Settlement,” by 
Virginia Olcott; “Model Aeroplanes and Their 


I Ts,” 


Series,” by Aymar 


Come — 


Motors,” by George A. Cavanagh; “When 
Mother Lets Us Draw,” by Emma R. Lee 
Thayer; “When Mother Lets Us Make Play- 


things,” by G. Ellingwood Rich. 


The Putnams will publish in September the 


following list: “The Cab of the Sleeping 
Horse,” by John Reed Scott; “To the Min- 
ute,” by Anna Katharine Green; “Connie 
Morgan in Alaska,” by James B. Hendryx; 
“Betty Trevor” and “A College Girl,” both 
by Mrs. George De Horne Vaizey; “Betty's 
Beautiful Nights,” by Marion Warner Wild- 


Fenner; “The Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World,” by Edgar J. Banks; “The 
Fight for the Republic,” by Rossiter Johnson; 
“The War and Humanity,” by James M. 
Beck; “The Book of Winifred Maynard,” 
Anonymous; “The Cambridge Book of Poetry 
for Children,” edited by Kenneth Grahame; 
“Home Care of Consumptives,” by Roy L. 
French. Also “Old Christmas,” by Washington 
Irving, with color illustrations by Frank 
Dodd. This firm, acting as American repre- 
sentatives of the Cambridge University Press, 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” edited 
H. Lobban; “Europe in the Nineteenth 
(1815-1878),"” by John E. Morris; 
Selections from the Poems of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge,” edited by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son; “Domestic Science,” Part II, by Charles 
W. Hale; “The Birds of Britain: Their Dis- 
tribution and Habits,” by A. H. Evans; “The 
Navy of the Restoration,” by Arthur W. Ted- 

“Architectural Building Construction,” 
Walter R. Jaggard. 


man 


tnnounces: 
by J. 
Century 


der; 
by 


The University of Chicago Press announces 
its forthcoming publications as follows: “The 
Control of Hunger in Health and Disease,” 


by Anton J. Carlson; “A Guide to the 
Study of the Christian Religion,” by Ger- 
ald Birney Smith; “Finite Collineation 
Ciroups” (the University of Chicago Science 
eries), by Hand F. Blichfeldt; “Parallaxes 

Twenty-seven Stars,” by Frederick Slo- 
m and Alfred Mitchell; “Exercises and 
{Juestions In Money and Banking,” by Harold 


(}. Moulton; “Exercises in Current Econom- 
by Walton H. Hamilton; “Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools,” by Ernst 


it. Breslich; “Teaching of High School Latin,” 


by Josiah B. Game; “Slavery in Germanic 
Society,” by Matilde Wergeland; “Review of 
the History of the Working Classes in 
lrance,” by Matilde Wergeland;: “Agricul- 


tural Economics,” by Edwin G. Nourse; “Ori- 


in and Growth of the Hebrew Religion,” 
by Henry Thatcher Fowler; “Gothic Archi- 
tecture, the Art Institute of Chicago”; “The 
Psychology of Religion,” by George A. Coe: 
fjuarter-Centennial Bibliography of Facul- 


ties,” by a Committee of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicago; “Truancy and Non- 
\ttendance in Chicago,” by Sophonisba P. 
reckinridge and Edith Abbott; “The Elec- 
tron” (the University of Chicago Sctence 
series), by Robert Andrews Millikan. 


Designed especially for the use of Camp 
Fire Girls, but for thote who wish to 
be informed on those matters pertaining to 


also 
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indians which usually are misunderstood, is 
an illustrated booklet of seventy-eight pages 
by Florence M. Poast, of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 
bearing the title “Indian Names, Facts, and 
Games for Camp Fire Girls” (Washington, 
D. C.: James William Bryan Press; 175 
cents). Brief information is given on lan- 
guage, symbolism, signs and signals, totems, 
fire-making, houses, occupations of women, 
clothing, children and their names, dolls, 
and games. A feature that will appeal to 
many is a list of several hundred Indian terms 
suitable for personal names, country seats, 
boats, etc. 


In a light, attractively printed volume the 
Atlantic Monthly Company has collected six- 
teen essays which have appeared in its Month- 
ly in recent years. If none of the essays gets 
far below the surface it is probably because 
the authors, like the commander of a sub- 
marine, find the surface more arresting than 
the deeper waters which essay and subma- 
rine alike are qualified to explore. This does 
not mean that the irritant of thought is ab- 
sent from this volume. The book deals with 
a variety of subjects and each essay has at 
least a quasi-philosophic background which 
connects it with the type of essay that long 
ago established the Altlantic’s reputation for 
good reading. To our mind the most able 
contribution is Miss Repplier’s “Our Lady 
Poverty,” in which she reinstates the re- 
spectability, and inspiration even, which re- 
duced circumstances were once capable of. 
She has done a real service in thus obstruct- 
ing the easy sentimentality of the reformer 
who nowadays makes of poverty a distress- 
ing, loathsome spectacle. Mr. Simeon Strun- 
sky, with a sharp eye for what is as well 
as for what it means, gives a revealing 
glimpse of Broadway. Mrs. Gerould has some 
hrewd things to say about modern men. 
We like especially her perception of a certain 
effeminacy which appears to issue from over 
much brooding on reforms. “Fiddlers Er- 
rant” is, we take it, an autobiographical, as 
well as a delightful, account of the experi- 
ences of a man travelling alone with a ’cello. 
We have only sampled this volume for our 
readers, and in general the samples are not 
superior to the level of the other contribu- 


tions. 


Wallace in his lifetime poured out such a 
flood of self-revelation that only a few rills 


were left for James Marchant’s volume, 
“Alfred Russel Wallace. Letters and Remi- 
niscences” (Harper; $5 net). Yet it was 


well worth the making if only for giving 
the Darwin-Wallace correspondence, never 
before printed in its entirety. The letters 


fill 158 pages, and do infinite credit to both 
writers. Both were generous, both modest. 
Wallace admitted that his conception of the 
survival of the fittest came to him in a happy 
of inspiration; whereas Darwin head 
been working at it for twenty years; and 
always said that he would never have been 
capable of the immense industry that went 
into the “Origin of Species.” But Darwin 
ranked Wallace as a co-discoverer, was pro- 
fuse in acknowledgments of the aid derived 
from him, and for years was asking his help 
on difficult points connected with the theory 
of descent. He often said that he knew no 
man like Wallace for answering hard ques- 
tions. He greatly admired Wallace's clear 
style, and when told of the birth of a son 
named after Herbert Spencer, said that he 


flash 





hoped the boy would write like his father 
rather than like his namesake. Throughout 
the exchange of letters, Darwin appears as 
the more massive intellect and the steadier 
reasoner. But in point of character, neither 
had the advantage over the other. For the 
rest, the book is made up of a selection of 
Wallace’s letters on scientific topics, with 
a sprinkling of others about social reform 
and spiritualism, and so on. Pleasant glimpses 
of his home life are given, and minor recol- 
lections from various pens are included. The 
editing is done with discretion, though a few 
of the introductory passages and an occasiou- 
al running comment offend by a sort of 
clerical gushing. To the Rev. Mr. Marchant, 
it is evident, Wallace was as inspired when 
he was freakish as when he was scientific. 


Gamaliel Bradford's “Union Portraits” 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.50 net) comprises nine 
character studies of military and civil lead- 
ers of the Civil War period. The first two 
sketches, of McClellan and Hooker, elicited, 
when first published in the Atlantic, some 
adverse comment, and Mr. Bradford has mod- 
ified somewhat the opinion of Hooker which 
he first expressed. As to McClellan, on the 
other hand, he stands his ground, being still 
unable to agree with those who think that 
“if McClellan had not been persistently 
thwarted by Lincoln, and especially by Stan- 
ton, he would have crushed the rebellion and 
ended the war two years earlier.” The re- 
maining essays deal with Meade, Thomas, 
Sherman, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, and 
Bowles. Mr. Bradford exhibits both keen- 
ness and skill in the presentation of personal 
traits, although what he has to say is couched 
in language which at times is familiar to the 
verge of triviality. To Magruder’s charge that 
Hooker “was essentially a mean man and a 
liar” he retorts: “Hooker did mean things and 
made false statements. So have you. So 
have I. But it is not just, I hope, to call 
you a liar, nor me, nor Hooker, with all the 
grave implications of the word.” This, of 
course, is only playing to the gallery, and 


neither proves nor disproves Magruder’s 
charge. As a whole, however, the charac- 
terizations are illuminating and fair. Meade, 


for example, exhibits an instinct of duty, sac- 
rifice, and patriotism, high intelligence, can- 
dor, and modesty, joined to “a marked inabil- 
ity to win men” and an irritable temper. To be 
remembered as the victor of Gettysburg is, 
in Mr. Bradford’s opinion, sufficient glory for 
any man. With Stanton, on the other hand, 
the problem is “how he could be so disagree- 
able and so successful”; the answer being 
found, apparently, in Stanton’s tremendous 
energy, his organizing power, his moral and 
physical courage, and his lofty patriotism. 
Of the civilian “portraits” the best is that 
of Sumner, the man of “a magnificent tongue 
and one idea,” “essentially a voice delivering 
the message of his time on a great moral 
question.” 


Few Frenchmen have left more interesting 
and self-revealing sayings than Napoleon. 
“Adversity is the midwife of genius.” “Love 
is folly committed by two.” “It is imagina- 
tion which loses battles.” “A good philosopher 
makes a bad citizen.” “The man the least 
free is the man bound to party.” These and 
several hundred other of his truths and half- 
truths were collected and classified by Jules 
Bertaut. They have been translated by H. 
E. Law and C. L. Rhodes as “Napoleon: In 
His Own Words” (McClurg; $1). The collec- 
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tion does not pretend to be complete ncr to 
add anything new, but it is sufficient to mirror 
the man of action in a striking way. The 
aphorisms, of course, lack consistency and 
continuity, because Napoleon had no pro- 
found moral convictions. He was no philoso- 
pher developing a system of philosophy nor 
a publicist seeking to mould events by po- 
litical reason. He was a man of action who 
spoke for the immediate effect which his 
words might accomplish—a Roman Catholic 
in France and a Mohammedan in Egypt. 
“Simpletons talk of the past, wise men of the 
present, and fools of the future.” The trans- 
lations are good, but many a reader would 
like to have the date, chapter, and verse 
cited; for half the significance of a saying 
often lies in the occasion on which it was 
uttered. 





Art 


A VORTICIST SCULPTOR. 





Gaudier-Brzeska, A Memoir. By Ezra Pound. 
New York: John Lane Co. Illustrated. 
$3.50 net. 

Gaudier-Brzeska, the vorticist sculptor, 
was killed in the French trenches at the 
young age of twenty-five. He left in Lon- 
don, where he passed the last four or five 
years of his roving life, an extraordinary 
impression both as an artist and as a thinker. 
As a contributor to Blast he had his part in 
formulating the programme of vorticism. 
The poet Ezra Pound now devotes a consid- 
erable volume to the memory of his friend, 
examining at large both the work of Gaudier 
and its relation to older and newer move- 
ments of thought. For a mere pot-pourri, 
and despite its eccentric jargon, the book is 
instructive. It reveals the British attitude 
towards the new “pure” art. Characteristi- 
cally that attitude is as muddled as enthusi- 
astic. It is based rather on contempt of 
naturalism than on any clear vision of re- 
form. Indeed, most of British new art may 
be traced to more or less intelligent imita- 
tion of Far Eastern, or negro prototypes. 

That Gaudier-Brzeska was of no common 
talent his writings, drawings, and sculptures 
sufficiently attest. At an impressionable age 
he was cast into the chaos of modern artistic 
Paris. He learned to despise the Greeks 
and the Renaissance, and readily let him- 
self be drawn and perturbed by Rodin, 
Mailloly, Matisse, Epstein, the neolithic 
drawings, and negro sculpture. This esthetic 
mess he finally reduced to a kind of order 
by inventing the formula, which as a sort 
of testament he wrote from the trenches 
to Blast: 

“I shall derive my emotions solely from 
the arrangement of surfaces, I shall present 
my emotions by the arrangement of my sur- 
faces, the planes and lines by which they 
are defined.” 

When Gaudier penned these words his 
work was over. The sculpture which cor- 
responds to this formula is in essence cubis- 
tic—prismatic forms with powerfully bal- 


anced and highly simplified planes. The 
Dancer and the group Caritas and the com- 
position Birds-Erect represent this ultimate 
phase. In all these cases the sculptor mani- 
fests a perverse power. But the emotion 
which, according to programme, results from 
these arranged planes is fanatical and over- 
done. Emotion and rhetoric are 
We agree with Mr. Pound that these late 
works are the most original, highly dosed 
as they are with negro sculpture. Yet Gau- 
dier appears in a more amiable vein in the 
exquisite pen drawings of stags, inspired by 
the cave-men paintings, and in the early nat- 
uralistic torso now at South Kensington. 
Remarkable, too, is the relief of a cat now 
in a New York collection. 

The man had the valor of his fanaticism 
and evidently the charm of romantic revolt 
His error was the common one of denying 
the complexity of the mind and work of t! 
artist. He indulged @ outience in the futile 


i} ‘ 
ulke coarse. 


centration which are life denying. He su 
ceeded somewhat, despite his frail maxims, 
for he had force and passion. 

He deserves a better fate than to be 
maundered about by an unvenerable Jmagiste 
who has no better generalization to offer 
anent Greek art than that its ruling char- 
acteristic is to be “caressable.” 


Finance 





OUR MARKETS AND DURATION OF THE 
WAR. 





The news, last Monday, of Rumania’s entry 
into the European war on the side of the 
Allies had prompt effect on the markets. The 
price of wheat broke violently; no doubt be- 
cause of inference that the resultant crush- 
ing of Turkey would open the Dardanelles 
and release the grain of Russia. The stock 
market also declined on the immediate an- 
nouncement; partly, perhaps, because of a 
feeling that the end of the war and the eco- 
nomic uncertainties of peace were now near 
at hand. 

But predictions of a consequent early end- 
ing of the war were taken in well-informed 
circles with great reserve. Among the nu- 
merous explanations—first for the stock mar.- 
ket’s recent refusal to get alarmed over the 
peor harvests and the threats of organized 
labor, and next, for its enthusiastic out- 
burst of last week—there was one which has 
been little discussed, yet which has been in 
everybody’s mind. This is the growing con- 
viction that the war is not nearly over. 

The world has passed through what must 
have been the inevitable successive phases of 
hope, doubt, and expectation regarding du- 
ration of all such conflicts as that which is 
now in progress. The histories do not tell 
us what were the similar fluctuations of 
opinion, say in our Civil War or in Eng- 
land’s war with Napoleon. It would be in- 
teresting to know, especially of the older 








and pathetic quest of a simplicity and con- | 
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war, just when and in what form such 
changes of opinion asserted thems: 
rhere must have been some week or month 
perhaps in the year of Chancellorsvill 
Austerlitz—when predictions were in the 
cendant that neither physical endurance nor 
financial endurance could keep up the fight! 
much longer. Dates must have been fixed 
at which “economic exhaustion” 


tle the matter. 


wou'ld set- 


Sudden recurrence of rumors of “secret 
peace negotiations” would naturally om 
} 


next; we know they did in Civil War time 


nd, though it is difficult to find record of 
hem in the first ten years of the Napoleont 
ars, the newspapers and the siock ex 
hanges would surely have repeated them 
hen, somewhat later, there must have come 


a time when the whole community sud 
denly reached the conclusion that the end 
; not in sight, that this was to be a much 


nger war than any one had imagined, and 
it the single duty left was to make 


reparation for it. This is the stare of di 


ful! 


lcussion and expectation which the European 





belligerents, and with them the rest of th: 
reached It | 


natural that, with a neutral country like our 


vorld, now seem to have 
own, the inquiry should follow, what wor 
be the effect on finance and industry, if war 
onditions should be greatly prolonged” 
The answer is partly to be found in some 
very recent incidents. Last week’s announce 
ment, that a new “commercial credit” of 
$25,000,000 had been extended to a group of 
French bankers by New York bankers, was 
received by the financial community almost 
a matter of course. Very littl 
was expressed that this advance should fol 
low so soon after the three-year $160,000,000 


urprise 


French credit of last month, and the tw: 
vear “collateral loan” of $250,000.006 to Great 


Britain, public subscriptions to which were 


closed last Saturday, only ten days after 
the offering of the loan. 
These remarkable operations make it pos- 


sible to say that within slichtly more than 
a month loans placed by the belligerents in 
the United States have amounted to more 
than one-third the total amount so placed 
since the war began. About the middle of 
June, Russia obtained a credit of $50,000,000 
in New York, backed by a reciprocal credit of 
150,000,000 rubles in Petrograd. In July 
came the French secured loan of $100,000, 
000, floated through the medium of the Amer 
ican Foreign Securities Corporation. A fort- 
night ago there were underwritten, and last 
week offered to the public, $250,000,000 of 
British two-year notes, and last week there 
was announced the commercial credit of 
$25,000,000 to France. 

These four loans, with the Anglo-French 
flotation of last autumn, make up the bulk of 
our advances to belligerent Europe. Other 
advances include the $50,000,000 credit to a 
group of British banks shortly after the 
Anglo-French operation, for the specific pur- 
pose of steadying the exchange market 
France sold $30,000,000 notes here in April, 
1915, and obtained, in addition, 90 or 95 mil- 
lions In the form of special credits. Ger- 
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many sold $10,000,000 notes in America, and 
estimated that German war bonds 
were taken in this country to the extent of 
$25,000,000. Italy disposed of 

notes market. |} 


it was 


also recently 
in the American 


“acceptances” time 


$2. 
$25,000,000 


Russian some ago 


amounted to more than $30,000,000. 

In all, belligerent Europe has obtained ad- 
in the United States since the out- | 
break of the war of more than 1,200 million | 
dollars. In addition, we have lent the 
Canadian Government and Canadian prov- | 
inces and municipalities probably $225,000,- 
000. Neutral Europe and South America, 
moreover, whose banking is usually done in | 


vances 


London or Paris, have become our debtors to 
the extent of $135,000,000. 

While these transactions were being car- 
ried out, the money market 
mained at rates, and the 
New York reserve held at 
a figure before the war. 
Meantime, also, our enormous export trade 
During the | 
months of May, June, and July, in 1915, our 
surplus of imports 
$367,000,000, far surpassing every previous 
record. In the same months of 1916 the ex- 
port surplus was $724,000,000. The one sure | 
therefore, to the question what re-| 
sults prolongation of the war would have on 
American finance, is that such prolongation 
would lead to further enormous increase in 
our loans belligerent Europe and the | 
to further redemption of our | 


American re- | 


abnormally low 
bank 


matched 


surplus 
never 


to the outside world continues. 


exports over rose to 


answer, 


to 
outside world: 
own securities from Europe, and therefore | 


Barber’s First Course in 
General Science 


By Frevertc D. Barner, Professor of Physics in 
the Illinois State Normal University; Merton L 
rutin, Lecturer on Meteorology in the Bradley 
Polytechn Institute; Joun L. Pricer, Professor 
of Biology in the Illinols State Normal University. 
ml Ilowarp W ApAMSs, Professor of Chemistry in 
the same vii+588 pp. of text. 12mo. $1.25, 


This manual for the first year of the high 
school is based on the conviction that at this 


stage the work in science should emphasize 
the physical aspects and animal and plant 
life, with personal and community welfare 


the crucial point of attack. 

One of the strong points of the book is its 
scientific accuracy Each of the authors has 
made definite and material contribution, so 
that the volume represents the carefully ar- 
ranged work of specialists in physics, chem- | 





istry, meteorology, and biology. This fact will | 

do much to place an elementary course in | 

reneral science on the high plane which it 
deserves | 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY | 
1 W. S84 St 6 Park St., 623 So. Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK hOsSTON CHICAGO 





From Mons to Ypres with General French 


A Personal Nerrative, By FREDERIC COLEMAN 
“To read Mr. Coleman's leisurely personal narrative 
le @s Bear to having the actual experience ef living and 
working in the battle sone as, perhaps, It is pos- 
sible to get out of a book.’’"—-New York Times 
With Afty tilustrations from photographs taken by 
the author. $1.50 net 


| Van Schaick, G. 


The N ation 


to the strengthening, in a very substantial 


way, of our position as a creditor nation for 
the period after war. 

Just how all this, with continuance of our 
large export trade, would bear on the argu- 


|; ment of “temporary prosperity,” of which we 
| have already heard much in the political 


campaign, and of which we shall hear a vast 
deal more, is a highly interesting question. 
It is interesting enonomically, because the 
most experienced prophets disagree as to our 
future in the aftermath of war. It is inter- 
esting politically, because it will show how 
far the voter, who traditionally imputes his 
existing prosperity to the party in power, 
will conclude that the visible good times 
are of no great account, because they cannot 
last forever. 
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towards those who differ with him. It is a notable book, both in what it says and the spirit in which it says it, and will well re- 
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